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INTRODUCTION 

A risk engendered by any rapidly moving social devel- 
opment is that those most directly associated with it are 
so involved with the challenges and demands of the moment 
that inadequate attention is given to recording what is 
transpiring. As a result, future students of the devel- 
opment, and even interested contemporaries, are denied 
an accurate account of what occurred. This is a great 
danger in the junior college movement. Consequently, it 
is fortunate when a competent and well-gualif led person 
records the events leading to the creation of a statewide 
system of publicly supported comprehensive community col- 
leges. That is precisely what George Vaughan has done 
for Virginia in this report. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia, a state generally 
viewed as steeped in the tradition of elitism in higher 
education, presents a particularly significant case study 
in the community college movement, Vaughan's research 
shows, however, that the philosophical base for the deci- 
sion to initiate such a comprehensive post-high school 
system exists in the roots of Virginia’s own history. 

The plan finally enacted by Virginia contained two 
noteworthy and laudable features. It provided for compre- 
hensive institutions and for a statewide master plan for 
the establishment of community colleges. This process, 
as Vaughan ably demonstrates, was evolutionary. Virginia, 
as other states have done, traveled the route of univer- 
sity two-year branch campuses and technical colleges. 

These developments were interspersed with numerous commis- 
sion and legislative reports. Vaughan reviews these 
reports along with the contributions made by infj f itial 
state legislators, educational leaders, and outside con- 
sultants. He effectively demonstrates that, as is so 
often the case, Virginia's present exemplary plan was 
made possible in no small measure by committed, forward- 
looking men who were up to the demands of the moment. 
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This record of Virginia, in addition to its histor- 
ical significance, will, we hope, serve as both a model 
and an inspiration for educators in other states to docu- 
ment the development of their community college plans. 

Raymond E. Schultz 
Professor of Higher Education 
Florida State University 
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SOME PHILOSOPHICAL AND PRACTICAL CONCEPTS 
FOR BROADENING THE BASE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 



George B. Vaughan 



In 1966, the Virginia General Assembly passed legis- 
lation calling for the establishment of a statewide sys- 
tem of public community colleges. This movement toward 
the democratization of higher education was late in 
coming to a state that could point to the College of 
William and Mary as the second-oldest institution of higher 
education in America, and could claim Thomas Jefferson as 
its native son — one of the most important leaders in the 
fight for public education in America, 

This broader base of higher education was especially 
slow in coming when one considers that in 1964 Virginia 
enrolled only 25.2 per cent of its entire college-age 
population (18-21) in higher education. For the same 
year, the percentages were 32.4 for the South and 43.7 
for the nation as a whole (14; 18), 

In 1960, the median number of school years completed 
by Virginians twenty-five years old and older was 9.9; 
the national average was 10.6 years. The years of formal 
schooling completed ranged from a low of 6,5 in Buchanan 
County to a high of 12.8 in the city of Arlington. That 
age group in 86 of the 97 counties and 10 of the 32 inde- 
pendent cities did not reach the state median of 9.9 
years ( 33 s 18 ) . By 1963 Virginia was a debtor state in 
higher education? over 10,000 more students left it for 
their higher education than came to it (64:18). 
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The Higher Education Study Commission, authorized 
by the 1964 General Assembly and appointed by the Gover- 
nor, stated in its 1965 report that "there can be no 
other conclusion but that Virginia is failing to provide 
higher education within its borders to the extent that 
would be justified by the relation of the State's popula- 
tion and economic resources to the national totals" (64:4) . 
Even if the percentage of college-age youths did not 
increase in proportion to the total population, and if 
the percentage of them going on to college did not rise, 
Virginia was facing the 1960s wi^.h a program of higher 
education that would keep its population well below the 
national average in years of schooling completed. But 
the percentage of college-age youth was estimated to in- 
crease 75 per cent from 1960 tc 1985 (65:ix), and the 
increase in the percentage going to college was projected 
as 4.2 per cent from 1964 to 1970 (14:18). 

The legislators who met in 1966 had had an opportunity 
to read the findings of the 1965 Study Commission? there- 
fore, they logically concluded that something must be done 
to improve the educational level of the state. Their pro- 
posed remedy was to establish a statewide system of com- 
prehensive community colleges (32b: 1136-1141) . 

In 1965, the comprehensive community college could 
be thought of as a democratic two-ye^r college in that 
it offered equal access to higher education to most of 
its citizens. It was comprehensive in that it offered a 
variety of courses in addition to the university-parallel 
ones? it was community -oriented in that its programs were 
designed to serve its own area? and its philosophy encom- 
passed the belief that, as education is a lifelong process, 
educational opportunities should be provided for both 
adults and youth (8:94-95) .* 



♦While this book was written before 1965, it sums up 
the general concept of a comprehensive community college 
and thus serves as a point of departure for an examina- 
tion of what the Virginia State Board saw as a comprehen- 
sive community college. 



The Virginia State Board for Community Colleges* 
accepted the above broad concept of the cQmprehensive 
community college. In its policy manual — adopted Septem- 
ber 28, 1966, only a few months after the General Assem- 
bly enacted the law creating the community colleges — the 
board defined a community college as 



. . . an institution of higher education 

offering programs of instruction generally 
extending not more than two years beyond 
the high school level, which shall include, 
but not be limited to, courses in occupa- 
tional and technical fields, the liberal 
arts and sciences, general education, con- 
tinuing adult education, pre-college and 
pre-technica 1 preparatory programs, and 
specialized services to help meet the cul- 
tural and educational needs of the region 
(57:1) . 



Certainly many Virginians before 1966 realized that 
the state was not adequately preparing enough of its citi- 
zens for their roles in twentieth-century America. That 
they believed that the base should be broadened to include 
more students and more programs does not indicate that 
they wanted anything as comprehensive as the present-day 
community college system. It does mean, however, that 
certain key people — key in that they could make their 
views known — rejected the status quo and advocated change. 

There were both practical and philosophical reasons 
for this broadened higher education in Virginia. All the 
views presented in the following pages, while not neces- 
sarily incorporated in the present-day community college 
philosophy, held to the belief that the opportunities for 
post-high school education offered the youth of Virginia 
were too limited. 

As early as 1909, J. D. Eggleston, Jr., the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, stated that the 
"great work to be done in this State is not merely to 



♦This board was created by the Virginia General 
Assembly in 1966. 



put children to school, but to put all the people to 
school — that is, to put all the people, young and old, 
to studying how to improve themselves and their occupa- 
tions, and how to improve community conditions through 
proper cooperation" (72:1). In the same address, Eggle- 
ston suggested that "the school must reach out and 
strengthen the social and economic (in other words, the 
everyday) life of the community in which it is situated. 

To do its work properly, it must touch intelligently, 
sympathetically, constantly, and consciously e/ery social 
and economic interest that concerns the community" (72:3). 

In 192 5, a paper by Robert B. Tun.stall, "The Duty 
of the State to Higher Education," emphasized the service 
function of American higher education. The author stated 
that "the vastly increased complexities of modern life 
have immeasurably heightened the intellectual require- 
ments of citizenship" (74:3). The desired traits of 
American citizenship could be produced only through higher 
education, which "is bounded only by the legitimate occu- 
pations and aspirations of man, and must keep pace with 
the progress of knowledge, whithersoever it may lead" 

(74:4) . 

Also in 1925, Edwin A. Alderman, then president of 
the University of Virginia, suggested that all levels of 
education complement each other and that 11 the distinction 
men draw between primary, secondary, and higher education 
is not an essential distinction, but one of convenience" 
(70:1) . 

In a 1939 study, the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for Virginia, while concerned with offering a more 
diverse program in a "comprehensive high school," noted 
that an educational program offering such things as 
industrial education, homemaking, business education, 
health, recreation, art, and music (in addition to the 
usual program of academic studies) could contribute 
greatly to raising the cultural and living standards of 

a community (68:27-28) . He suggested that each community 
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be surveyed to see "how the school can best serve the 
community' 1 (68:44). 

In 1950, Paul Farrier, the dean of admissions at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, presented a paper asking, 
“Can Top-Quartile Virginia High School Graduates Afford 
to Go to College?" His own answer was that many of them 
indeed could not afford the cost of a college education. 

He concluded that their failure to go to college was a 
great waste of human resources and that something must 
be done. He stated that "somewhere between thirty and 
forty-two per cent of our high school graduates in the 
upper fourth of their class would like to go to college 
but do not do so for lack of money" (40:6) . Farrier 
suggested that more students attend college from urban 
centers than from rural areas because it is possible for 
urban students to attend college while liv i ng at home 
(40:3). Further, he concluded that "a tv ;-year basic 
college course offered in practically all the colleges 
of the tate in the realm of general education, and trans- 
ferable to other colleges in the state at face value if 
completed successfully, would be a big step toward serving 
the needs of our people in the field of higher education" 
(40:4). The need for more higher education could be met 
in part through junior colleges located in the areas that 
had no college within commuting distance (40:5). 

Certainly a statewide system of publicly financed 
community colleges would open the door for a number of 
the top students who could not otherwise further their 
education. In fact, if tuition were kept low and the 
curriculum broad, at least two reasons for not going to 
college would be alleviated and Virginia could expect to 
see more of its top high school graduates continue their 
education . 

The conclusion reached by all the above studies 
was, simply stated, that Virginia was not serving its 
youth as it could and should. The resultant loss was 
what occurs from the failure of a society to utilize 
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the talents of its youth. Virginia was depriving many 
of its youth of the opportunity for higher education and 
the actions of the state tended to support the conclusion 
that "throughout the education history of Virginia there 
has run the theory that higher education is not a necessity 
but a luxury, to be sustained, as we buy objects of art 
for our homes, from the casual surplus that may remain 
after making provisions for other things deemed essential" 
(74:7). 

The Virginians referred to above were educators or 
laymen interested in education. They could support 
their suggestions through documentation — but they could 
not act to any great extent. For higher education to 
find the support it ultimately needed, action would 
have to come from the political segment of society, 
but were the political leaders in Virginia interested 
in it? Or were they willing to accept the status quo 
and the belief that education was a luxury and not a 
necessity? Evidence suggests that many political leaders 
were indeed interested in the status of education in 
Virginia throughout much of the twentieth century. 

In 1928, the results of a study authorized by the 
General Assembly was published. The study, headed by 
M.V. O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin, concluded 
that the guestion on the cost of higher education was 
not whether the state could afford it, but, rather, 
whether state policy encouraged spending money on it 
(60:220) . According to the report, some citizens 
believed that the state had no obligation to provide 
free education. Others felt that a youth "has a right 
to demand. . .an education which will enable him to 
develop his talents in the service of the State" (60:233) . 

The O'Shea commission recognized that some students 
needed something other than the traditional liberal 
arts — a curriculum that, in their case, would waste 
the taxpayers' money and the time of the institution 
and would damage, rather than help, those not prepared 
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for a liberal education. These students, the report 
suggested, should have vocational education (60:235) . 

It further stated that those who were graduated from 
institutions of higher education were being drained from 
the state because they were being trained for "culture 
and professional occupations" and not for the jobs 
available (60:236) . 

The commission did not recommend a broadening of the 
base of higher education. (Vocational education, if 
developed as recommended, would not have been higher edu- 
cation (60:250)). The commission did touch on a philo- 
sophical concept that was to play a major role in the 
development of a statewide system of publicly supported 
community colleges. The study concluded that, although 
the information published in the report had been debated 
vigorously, there was "one thing (on which) all agree. 

The determination of what policy shall be pursued is 
a matter for the State to decide, and not for the edu- 
cational institutions" (60:220) . This decision made it 
possible to begin developing a statewide system of 
publicly supported community colleges. 

In 1936, the results of a state-supported study 
headed by economist William H. Stauffer were published. 

The study concerned almost entirely the financing of 
higher education and how it could be made more efficient 
(52) . Stauffer was still being heard as late as 1950, 
when an editorial in the Richmond Times -Dispatch by 
Virginius Dabney, one of Virginia's best-known editors ( 
endorsed his views and called on the localities to do more 
in health, education, and welfare, and to ask the state 
for less financial aid (27a) . Certainly this attitude 
did not encourage a broader base for higher education if 
it was to be paid for by the state. In fact, in 1966 
many sections of the state were too poor to provide 
enough money to develop anything approaching a comprehen- 
sive community college in their own areas. 

In 1944, the General Assembly adopted a resolution 
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"appointing a commission to make a thorough and complete 
study of the public school system of Virginia (66:3), 
After completing its study, the commission recommended 
that vocational education should be available to all 
who might benefit from it (66:109). It was to be, in 
part, post-high school in nature, but would not lead to 
a college degree. The system was to be statewide — a 
plan the commission believed most citizens of the state 
would support (66:24) . 

Thus, although the 1944 commission went on record as 
favoring broader post-high school education in Virginia, 
no enabling legislation was passed to make it possible. 

The 1948 session of the General Assembly called 
for the Virginia Advisory Legislative Council to study 
higher education in the state and to make recommendations 
on its future. Echoing the findings of a 1947 study on 
state government, the Assembly wanted to determine the 
overlapping functions of institutions of higher education 
(63:1). The report of the Subcommittee on Higher Edu- 
cation of the Governor’s Advisory Council on the Virginia 
Economy felt itself unable to make the study, but did 
submit guidelines for it. The subcommittee believed that 
among the most important items to be examined were the 
organization and control of higher education and the 
possibility of establishing a statewide system of commu- 
nity colleges. These colleges would provide educational 
opportunities close to home for more students (63:1-2). 

If established, they would serve students wanting 
technical and semi-professional training, those wanting 
post-hirh school occupational training, those wanting 
preparation for professional schools or the first two 
years of a liberal arts education, those wanting to 
get some general education before going to work, and 
adults wanting to continue their education while working 
full-time (63:4, 10-11). 

The subcommittee's report (1950) called for a 
comprehensive system of post-high school education 
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(similar to the one that finally began in 1966 with 
the opening of the first community college in the state- 
wide system) , But the 1948 resolution and the sub* 
committee’s 1950 report were calling only for a study 
and suggesting direction. The study was yet to be done. 

The consultant chosen to conduct the study was Fred 
J. Kelly, Specialist in Higher Education, U.S. Office of 
Education (51:3) . Among his findings was that the 
state needed "short techincal and semi-professional 
courses to prepare for the many types of callings which 
reguire post-high school training but do not require 
four-year curricula" (51:5), Kelly pointed out that 

For every engineer, industry needs several 
technicians. Doctors and dentists need 
laboratory technicians to help them. 

Practical nurses can do much to solve the 
nurse shortage. In almost every professional 
pursuit there is need for persons with less 
than full professional training (51:19). 

He was not ready to offer a solution to the problems of 
providing more trained technical and semi-professional 
personnel, for he stated that "how Virginia is going to 
provide such short-course technical and semi-professional 
training is still largely an unsolved problem" (51:19). 

As a consultant, he obviously saw his role only as calling 
attention to the various problems of higher education in 
the state, and not as offering solutions to them. 

Just as he did not call for community colleges, neither 
did Kelly recommend ? statewide network of any type of 
two-year college. He believed, however, that the state 
could profit from a more extensive network of branch colleges 
such as the ones established by William and Mary (51:30) ,* 



♦William and Mary established a branch in Norfolk in 
1930. This is now Old Dominion College, a separate state- 
supported institution. Richmond Professional Institute 
was established as another branch in 1925; today, it is 
part of Virginia Commonwealth University, 
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He felt that the service offered by the University of 
Virginia Extension Division played an important role in 
providing higher education for areas that would not other- 
wise have it. He also praised the University for being 
the only institution offering extension work, thus avoid- 
ing any overlap of functions (51:33). 

Kelly's was the most extensive study on Virginia 
higher education up to that time (1951). That it failed 
to recommend a statewide network of two-year colleges 
did not necessarily mean a rejection of the idea that 
more people should receive education beyond high school. 

In fact, it clearly supported the idea, as shown by its 
emphasis on the need for vocational and technical educa- 
tion at the post-secondary level, but the General Assembly 
was not ready to implement any plan of coordination for 
higher education in the early 1950s. Instead, another 
study commission was to be established. 

The 1954 session of the General Assembly adopted a 
joint resolution directing the Virginia Advisory Legisla- 
tive Council to study and report on the extension services 
of the various institutions of the state (39:5) . The 
urgency of the situation, as felt by the group conducting 
the study, is shown by its title: The Crisis in Higher 

Education in Virginia and a Solution . The "crisis" was 
the growing number of college-age students and the lack 
of facilities to meet their needs. The solution offered 
by the committee was the establishment of two-year branches 
of existing institutions (39:6-14) . It specifically rejec- 
ted the community college because, in part, the commission 
felt that "it has been extremely difficult to maintain 
uniform standards of quality for the instruction offered 
by such community colleges, and in some instances accredi- 
tation by the recognized accrediting associations has not 
been obtained" (39:11). 

The commission recognized the worthwhile contribu- 
tions of private junior colleges, but contended that 
they were able to contribute because they have "generally 
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been fully realistic as to their mission" (39:11). The 
community colleges, the commission maintained, would find 
it difficult to stick to their central purpose, and, in 
fact, might have to face pressures that would attempt to 
make them four-year institutions (39:11).* 

This attitude to the comprehensive community college 
concept seemed more a dislike of the name "community col- 
lege" than a rejection of its underlying philosophy. Some 
advantages of the branch college approach, as 'listed by 
the committee, would apply equally well to a comprehensive 
college. They were that branch colleges were less expen- 
sive to both the state and the student than the four-year 
institution? branches needed no dormitories? they could 
offer terminal courses to serve the many students who 
otherwise might not be able to gain admission to a four- 
year institution? they would screen out those who could 
not make it at a four-year college? and, finally, they 
could train skilled personnel for industry and allow stu- 
dents in such highly specialized programs as nursing to 
get their first year of training at the local bra.ich (39:12). 
This study, then, although specifically rejecting the commu- 
nity college, actually advocated much that was later incor- 
porated into the statewide systeiu. One might even say that 
the committee rejected a name (community college) , not a 
concept. Its strongest argument against the community col- 
lege was the fear of its not being accredited. As will 
be shown later, this fear did not die easily. 

In 1959, a legislative study further discouraged the 
democratization of post -high school education in Virginia. 
While not rejecting it outright, the study pointed out 
that the state's cost for educating the college student 
was increasing, while the cost to the student was decreas- 
ing. The commission stated: "This trend toward increas- 

ing the percentage of the State's share of the cost of 



♦It is interesting to note that Governor Mills Godwin, 
Jr., warned the people in a speech in Roanoke Oct. 23, 1969, 
against applying pressure on the community colleges to be- 
come four-year institutions (28m) . 
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higher education should be halted and, if possible, re- 
versed" (50:7) . The study advocated branch colleges — not 
as a means of increasing the availability of higher educa- 
tion, but of reducing cost. Perhaps the key to the com- 
mission's philosophy lay in the following statement: 

Virginia has sought to afford public education to all 
children through high school. It has not adopted a policy 
of universal college education, nor in our judgment should 
it do so (50:9; italics added) . The commission recom- 
mended that state-supported institutions increase tuition 
materially for all students, that the fees for out-of- 
state students be increased, and that television be used 
as a more economical approach to higher education (50:10-11). 

Obviously this 1959 commission was in no mood to move 
toward the democratization of higher education in the state. 
In fact, its mood was belligerent toward making it more 
readily available at the taxpayer's expense. This atti- 
tude, if allowed to prevail, would surely have killed any 
movement toward a comprehensive system of higher education 
for all citizens. Yet, up to that point in history (with 
the possible exception of the "suggested guidelines" offered 
in 1950 by the Subcommittee on Higher Education) , no one 
person or group had seriously proposed offering every 
youth in Virginia an opportunity to obtain inexpensive 
poat-high school education. 

As the 1960s approached/ various economic, social, 
and political forces not only failed to advocate higher 
education for the masses, but actually worked against it. 
Ironically, though, it was the late 1950s that produced 
the first major study concerned with the desirability and 
feasibility of a network of two-year colleges in the state. 

In December 1959, a study authorized by the Virginia State 
Council of Higher Education and directed by S, V. Martorana 
was published. It was entitled Needs. Policies and Plans 
for 2-Year Colleges in Virginia ■ From this point on, the 
comprehensive community college was no stranger to any 
legislator or other citizen who wanted to take the time 
to read the 1959 Martorana study. 
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Part II 

ESTABLISHING THE NEED FOR MORE 
POST-HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 

In 1956, the General Assembly created the State Coun- 
cil of Higher Education "to promote the development and 
operation of a sound, vigorous, progressive , and coordinated 
system of higher education in the State of Virginia." It 
was to be the agency for coordinating both the biennial 
budget requests and the off-campus extension and public 
service offerings of all state-controlled institutions of 
higher education. Especially important for the develop- 
ment of a statewide network of two-year colleges was that 
part of the law making the council responsible for review- 
ing the need for and location of new institutions of higher 
education: "No State institution of higher learning shall 

establish any additional branch or division or extension 
without first referring the matter to the Council for its 
information, consideration and recommendation and without 
specific approval by the General Assembly of the location 
and type of such branch or division . . . ." The inten- 
tion of the law was that, from then on, the state-supported 
institutions of higher education in the state were to 
"constitute a coordinated system." 

The General Assembly made it clear that the council 
was not to be a "super-board , " for it stated that "in 
carrying out its duties the Council insofar as practicable 
shall preserve the individuality, traditions and sense of 
responsibility of the respective institutions." Further, 
its powers were to be limited to those outlined by the 
law creating it? the governing boards of the individual 
institutions were to continue to make policy and, in gen- 
eral, to operate as they had in the past. 

Also important for the future development of a state- 
wide system of community colleges was the clause static 
that "in addition to the other powers and duties herein 
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imposed upon the Council, the Council shall undertake such 
studies in the field of higher education as the Governor 
and General Assembly, or either of them, may from time to 
time require of it" (36).* 

The establishment of the State Council of Higher Educ- 
ation gave the state the coordinating body that had been 
the subject of so many speeches and studies in the past. 
Future studies could now devote their energies to some area 
other than coordination and would soon produce results. 

In 1959, the council authorized a study to determine 
the need for comprehensive two-year colleges in Virginia. 
The council, after completing it, was to relay the results 
to the General Assembly, which, in turn, was to decide 
"whether the children now in elementary and secondary 
schools will have . the opportunities for college education 
equal to those that the legislators, themselves, and other 
adult Virginians enjoyed" (56:ix). Chosen to head the 
study, as noted earlier, was S. V. Martorana, Chief, State 
and Regional Organization of the U. S. Office of Education. 
He was assisted by Ernest V. Hollis, Ken August Brunner, 
and D. Grant Morrison. Morrison, at the time of the study, 
was Specialist, Community and Junior Colleges, for the 
USOE. This study, by these four competent people, was the 
first to make a thorough examination of the need for a 
statewide system of comprehensive two-year colleges. 

The study reached several conclusions of signifi- 
cance to anyone concerned with broadening the base of 
higher education in Virginia. It concluded that, in 
1959, gaps existed in the state's educational oppor- 
tunities. These gaps occurred primarily because only 
some areas of the state had access to institutions of 



♦in 1968, it was declared that no institution in the 
state should confer any college degree — academic, profess- 
ional, or honorary —-unless the council approved. This, of 
course, was not only an attempt to coordinate the grant- 
ing of degrees, but also a weapon against "degree mills" 
that might hope to operate in the state. 
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higher education (56:2) . Obviously, then, these gaps 
could be filled if every Virginian were within commut- 
ing distance of a college. The study group believed 
that a decentralized system of two-year colleges would 
be economical for both the state and the student. The 
student would save money by living at home and the state 
would save by not having to provide housing (56:3). 

The State Council of Higher Education should, the 
Martorana group insisted, recommend to the General 
Assembly that a number of two-year colleges be devel- 
oped. “Unless the State Council takes action to launch 
and implement a sound policy and program of two-year 
college development, there is a danger that haphazard 
and wasteful local efforts will develop on a unilat- 
eral basis (56:4) . Again, one sees the concern for 
coordination of higher education creeping into the 
discussion. (By this time, of course, the state council 
was active and already serving this coordinating func- 
tion.) 

The Martorana study recommended that the two-year 
college be comprehensive in nature and have "3 defin- 
itive commitment" to serve its community. The offerings 
should include programs similar to those in the first 
two years of four-year institutions and in the more 
traditional junior colleges. In addition, they were 
to include occupational programs leading directly to 
employment after one or two years of preparation? 
they should also offer a wide variety of adult educa- 
tion and community -service programs. Great emphasis 
should be placed on guidance and counseling programs, 
which, along with a diversity of programs, would allow 
the students to develop their talents more fully (56:5-6) . 
The programs advocated were similar to those recommended 
by the State Board for Community Colleges (as discussed 
in the first part of this paper) . Martorana and his 
associates were aware that, if a student were to develop 
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his talents, he must have an opportunity to enter a 
curriculum that would use them. The major difference 
in curriculum, development between the Martorana study 
and the guidelines of the State Board for Community 
Colleges was that the latter emphasized the need to 
give the students a chance to work in foundation (remed 
ial or developmental) areas, while the Martorana study 
did not . 

The 1959 study did not recommend an independent 
system of two-year colleges. Instead, it suggested 
that the existing system of higher education be used 
to establish and control the two-year colleges (56:5) . 
"It is wiser to modify existing policy in the light 
of new developments than to completely depart from 
what has operated successfully in the past" (56.35) . 
When asked why the study recommended that the two- 
year colleges remain under the control of the four- 
year institutions instead of going under a separate 
system, Martorana stated: 

We (the four consultants) did it because we 
wanted to set up in Virginia a transitional 
period — an interim plan, we knew that it was 
impossible, practically, to help Virginia leap 
into the future completely in one step. . . . 

VTe had to shake the technical colleges loose 
from the State Board of Vocational Education 
and so on. So this was a transitional 
arrangement (83) „ 

Yet the consultants* while acknowledging that 
historical precedent must be considered, did not imply 
that former state policy must be rigidly adhered to, 
but only that the pl^n adopted should not "do violence 
to the precedents" observed over the years. In fact, 
no historical precedent existed for the use of local 
tax funds on a continuing basis to support higher educa 
tion, but the Martorana study suggested that this be 
changed, it recommended that the local area bear the 
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total cost of the site and site development and that 
it be encouraged to help meet the initial cost of build- 
ings and equipment (56 ; 13 , 35-36 , 53-57) . "In most of 
the areas visited, the opinion was expressed that pub- 
lic two-year colleges should be financed by tuition 
and state funds only. . . H (56;40). The study rejected, 
however, the idea that one-third of the cost of a stu- 
dent's education should be financed by tuition. No 
student should be "priced out of higher education" 
(56:41) . 

Martorana and his associates showed their aware- 
ness of historical precedent by rejecting the idea that 
each local college should have it$; own board of visit- 
ors and that there should be a state board for two- 
year colleges. The study "concluded that an evolu- 
tionary change in the existing structure to bring into 
it new two-year colleges would be more effective than 
a serious modification of the established state plan" 
(56:5) . 

The Martorana plan called for the State Council of 
Higher Education to serve as the overall coordinating 
agency for the new two-year colleges, but, as the new 
colleges developed, they were to be placed under the 
board of visitors of existing state institutions of 
higher education that offered general education. While 
rejecting an independent board of visitors for each two- 
year college, the study did recommend that a "citizens' 
local college committee of from 7 to 9 persons" be 
appointed by the board of visitors that governed the 
local college. This local board was to insure that 
the college served its own community. The local two- 
year college should have its own budget for develop- 
ment and operation and its chief administrator (to be 
chosen by local college committees, not by the parent 
institution) should have a direct line of communication 
with the top executive of the sponsoring institution 






(56:6-7, 53-57) . (This would normally be the presi- 
dent of the four-year institution that sponsored the 
two-year colleges.) 

The 1959 Martorana study emphasized that the 
new colleges, although under the "umbrella" of the 
established institutions, should primarily provide 
educational services in their own location, " thus 
broadening the base for higher_educjLtion - There fore , 
it is important that each two-year college have an 
orientation and dedication to a local service" (56:8; 
italics added) . 

The above was not an unqualified endorsement for 
local action. In fact (again returning to the control 
issue) , the study pointed out that local effort might 
result in waste that could be prevented through care- 
ful overall planning (56:17-18,34). The plan called 
for local planning, but local planning subject to review 
by the State Council of Higher Education to prevent the 
overlap of programs within an area. 

The study recommended that the programs offered 
by the vocational-technical schools in Danville, the 
Staunton-Waynesboro area, and Washington County be 
expanded to become community colleges (56:9) .* Adher- 
ing to the comprehensive concept, the study pointed 
out the danger of failing to use the two-year colleges for 
technical and occupational courses as well as the more 
traditional offerings in liberal arts* The failure 
would be "both economically wasteful and educationally 
unsound "(56:10) . 

The Martorana group was aware that Virginia was 
changing from an agricultural to an industrial economy. 

In 1956, expenditures for new and expanded plants had 



*The functions of these area vocational schools 
have been absorbed by the Community College System in 
a manner similar to that recommended. 
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increased almost 1,000 per cent over 1939 figures; 
construction contracts in 1957 were £400 million higher 
than in 1941; and retail sales in 1957 were nearly six 
times greater than in 1939 (56:17-18).* The demand 
for clerical workers increased 93 per cent, while for 
farm laborers and foremen, it declined 32 per cent. A 
study in the Tidewater area of the state showed a short- 
age of medical technicians (56:17-18). If the demands 
of an industrialized society were to be met, the state 
must acknowledge its transformation and begin to offer 
an appropriate educational program. 

The Martorana study set forth many ideas later 
incorporated into the statewide system of community 
colleges that finally emerged in 1966. As has been 
pointed out, the 1959 consultants did not feel that the 
community colleges should come under a separate board, 
but the 1966 law that eventually created the community 
college system did establish a State Board for Community 
Colleges. This particular point in the Martorana study, 
while perhaps important in implementing any plan of 
two-year colleges, was not important enough in itself 
to cause this sound study to fail. Yet fail it did. 

It did not bring about any significant changes in higher 
education and it failed completely in its primary goal — 
to bring about a statewide system of publicly financed 
two-year comprehensive colleges. It failed to produce 
a bill in the next session of the General Assembly that 
would say: “the children now in elementary and second- 

ary schools will have the opportunities for college 
education equal to those the legislators, themselves, 
and other adult Virginians enjoyed." One must ask, 
before proceeding rurther into events leading to a state- 
wide system of community colleges, why the 1959 Martorana 



♦While these figures do not take into account the 
decreasing value of the dollar, they demonstrate the 
shift toward a non-agricultural economy. 
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study failed. 

Its failure v*s not due to rejection by the State 
Council of Higher Education. (In fact, this body gave 
unqualified endorsement to the plan.) The council 
recommended that the community colleges be given top 
priority and that, out of a recommended budget of 
$45,413,897 for capital requests for 1960-62, $5,453,510 
be spent on community colleges (33:4-5). The council 
grasped the significance of what the Martorana study 
said about the contribution that could be made to higher 
education by the comprehensive two-year college. "The 
desirability of community colleges results from economies 
to be achieved both for the State and the student, from 
their effectiveness in providing specialized training 
of local manpower, and from their positive impact upon 
the education level of Virginia’s citizenry" (33:4) . 

The council hit on a key issue — one to be developed 
more fully later in this study — when it pointed out that 
"existing community institutions — branch colleges — do 
not conform to the comprehensive type of institution 
envisioned in the Martorana study" (33 :6) . Martorana, 
in a recent interview, stated that the State Council 
of Higher Education gave strong support to the plan 
and that "they, the Council, supported it throughout 
and did their best to get it through" (83) . Martorana 
did not feel that there was any failure on the part 
of the council to provide adequate leadership. The 
breakdown between recommendations and implementation 
did not, then, come in the area of coordination. 

Martorana insists that the plan failed because of 
opposition from the established four-year institutions. 

He states that: 

. . . the organized higher education establish- 
ment — the University of Virginia, even though 
it was a branch system we had in mind, didn’t 
like the idea; especially since we strength- 
ened the two-year colleges' identity and 



indicated that in the long run even more 
identity would have to be given them. This 
was the opposition that ultimately caused 
the whole idea not to get very far (83) . 

In a later part of the interview, Martorana stated that 
"the major universities didn't want to run the risk of 
losing dollars that they thought they controlled." 

He maintains that the race issue did not discourage 
the expansion of higher education as recommended by his 
study, and that, when the question concerning race was ask- 
ed, "in our surveys and probing into that, we got no overt 
or open indication that this should be a factor that in any 
way would influence our recommendation." Further, "no 
significant people or group that we interviewed or dealt 
with suggested a separate and equal or separate segregated 
system of two-year colleges" (83) . 

While the race issue in the late 1950s in Virginia is 
too complicated to investigate here, it seems it would 
surely have entered into any plan that intended to truly 
democratize post-high school education. Why, one must ask, 
would a state that had just taken its stand for "massive 
resistance" be willing to put millions of dollars into the 
system recommended by Martorana, whose diversity of programs 
could not legally be limited to the white race? One should 
also note that, although Dabney S. Lancaster, Chairman of 
the State Council of Higher Education, believed in abiding 
by the law, including the 1954 Supreme Court decision on 
school desegregation, he was also a Southerner who believed 
"in a simple justice that meant, for him, doing absolutely 
everything for the Negro that you did for the white but 
keeping the races separate" (9:148-149). 

The race issue would probably have entered the pic- 
ture if the movement toward a comprehensive program of 
post -high school education had ever reached the point 
where legislators were faced with supporting it with tax 
dollars or rejecting it. However, since the Martorana plan 
was not voted on in the General Assembly, the question 
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is academic and needs no further investigation at 
this point. 

Before doing the study for the council, the team 
under Martorana had conducted one on higher education 
in Tidewater, Virginia, initiated by the Norfolk Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. The Junior Chamber paid for the 
study, including the cost of publishing the entire 
report Among its conclusions was that a comprehensive 
two-year college should be established to offer general 
studies and occupational programs and to be responsive 
to the needs of business and industry in the area. 

(53t 13) . 

The Tidewater study showed that the citizens of 
the area were intensely interested in more post -high 
school education in the area. Parents naturally want- 
ed to see their children get an education and were aware 
thrt its availability was a key factor in bringing 
industry to the state. A letter from the Vice-President 
of General Dynamics Corporation verified the latter 
belief; in it he stated that proximity of institutions 
of higher education was important in deciding where 
to locate new plants. Other top executives in other 
industries took a similar stand (53*59-60). 

Local interest in developing a sound comprehensive 
program of post -high school education was documented 
by the Education Committee of the Virginia State Chamber 
of Commerce. Undoubtedly, the demand for community 
college graduates with technical training will increase 
drastically in the next few years as more and more 
scientific processes become commonplace in production 
and distribution and other phases of business'’ (48*24-25). 
The study also showed that many employers were beginning 
to appreciate the two-year graduate. One industrial 
leader acknowledged that he was as valuable in most jobs 



♦The State Council of Higher Education paid for 
publishing the condensed version of the study. 
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as the four- or five-year college graduate (48:25) . 

The Chamber of Commerce study team concluded that 
the Virginia business and professional leaders recog- 
nized the importance of adult education and that Virgin- 
ians in general would take advantage of night v nd exten- 
sion courses if they were available. To satisfy com- 
pletely the needs of the adult population, higher educa- 
tion "must offer both specialized and non-spec ialized 
courses in their extension or evening divisions'* (48:27,28). 
The Chamber found that workers with such training as draft- 
ing, tool making, electronics, accounting, secretarial 
work* and other areas requiring two years of college were 
in great demand. One respondent to a questionnaire tent 
out by the Chamber replied: 



. . . one of the greatest needs in post-high 
school vocational training is the development 
throughout the state of sophisticated vocation- 
al programs designed to provide industry with an 
adequate supply of highly skilled technicians. 
There is currently a shortage of workers in 
Virginia who are qualified to meet industry's 
needs in the important occupational categories 
between skilled laborer and graduate engineer. 
Remedying this situation through expanded and 
strengthened post-high school vocational training 
would help tremendously in Virginia's efforts to 
attract new industry (48:37-38) . 



The respondents believed overwhelmingly that having a 
college within commuting distance (thirty miles or less) 
would be a significant advantage to their business 
(48:39) . 

Included in the Chamber of Commerce's study was a 
survey of the presidents of the senior institutions of 
higher education. One president made some points that 
were later considered in the development of a state- 
wide system of community colleges. He stated that: 

If technical courses are included in the curri- 
cula offered by community colleges, then technical 
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institutes are not needed. The current expan- 
sion of the community college program in Florida 
and California should be studied carefully. 

Virginia could profit immensely from the ex- 
periences of these two states. The cost of 
higher education in Virginia prohibits many 
capable youngsters from pursuing post-high 
school work. Also, the limited availability 
of strategically located community colleges 
will increase the number of students enrolled 
in higher education (48:59) .* 

Included in the report of the Chamber of Commerce 
were the recommendations that two-year institutions, 
including technical institutes, be established wherever 
they were clearly needed and that the base of higher 
education be widened considerably in all areas — extension 
service and graduate work, as well as two-year curri- 
culums (48:76-77) . 

The Council of Presidents of State-Aided Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning in Virginia also acknowledge 
the influence of higher education on economic develop- 
ment in Virginia. In a special report, the Council of 
Presidents stated that for the "proper economic develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth • • • the higher education 
programs of the Commonwealth must be expanded to reach, 
or at least approach, national averages concerning 
enrollments and levels of public support considered 
important by modern industry considering expansion 
or new location" (47:1). The council also pointed out 
that Virginia could afford to pay more of the cost of 
higher education than it was currently paying, for, 
since tuition charges in state-supported institutions 
of higher education in Virginia were already higher 
than the national average, this source of revenue could 
not be expected to provide operating funds for the 
future. The Council of Presidents, while noting that the 



♦The author of this statement was not identified 
except as a president of a four-year institution of 
higher education in the state. 
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need for technical training was being publicized in the 
state, neither recommended nor rejected this approach 
to post-high school education (47:2-3,7,13). 

The economic value of higher education was further 
documented by Joseph G, Hamrick, then Executive Assist- 
ant to the Governor of Virginia and Director of Indus- 
trial Development and Planning for Virginia. In 1964, 
he stated that there were not enough vocational -technic- 
al schools in the state (44:5) . He further concluded 
that ‘'economic growth is no longer possible without 
educational growth which includes expansion of curri- 
culums as well as expansion of educational facilities. 

We must provide the kind of education that permits 
our young people to participate in our growing econ- 
omy to the extent of their abilities (44:8) . 

Edwin E. Holm, an economist for the Virginia Divi- 
sion of Industrial Development, writing in the Virginia 



economy is having more impact on our educational needs 
than at any time in our history" (18:2). The economy 
was undergoing a decline in farming and an increase 
in manufacturing. 



These changes . . . have brought about a signi- 
ficant upgrading in occupations . . . . Male 
employment in manufacturing increased by 25 
per cent for the decade, the number of technical 
and professional workers increased by an astound- 
ing 128 per cent, craftsmen by 42 per cent, 
semi-skilled workers (operatives and kindred) 
by 13 per cent, and laborers declined by 17 per 
cent. This occupational upgrading gives every 
indication that it is likely to continue (18:5) . 



Service industries increased 35 per cent ^n the 1950s, 
and medical- and health-related employment was up 72 
per cent to more than 50,000 persons in 1963. While 
not recommending a particular program of development, 
Holm concluded that, unless the state developed a broad 




in 1963, stated that "the changing 
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program of post -high school education, "Virginia will 
lose an opportunity to be of great service to its 
people and the nation" ( 1826 , 8 ). 

The State Council of Higher Education’s biennial 
report for 1958-60 acknowledged that Virginia's increase 
ing population and its transition from an agricultural 
to an industrial economy were two factors putting pres- 
sure on higher education to provide more post -high 
school education (33:1). The council stated that: 

. . . the desirability of community colleges 
results from economies to be achieved for the 
State and the student, from their effective- 
ness in providing specialized training of local 
manpower, and from their positive impact upon 
the educational level of Virginia's citizenry 
(33:4). 

The council, while advocating (in addition to the 
college-transfer curriculum) a comprehensive program 
including courses leading to employment upon graduation, 
failed to acknowledge that a community college might be 
needed in an area that already had a public four-year 
institution. The cc Vinci 1 recommended that community 
colleges be established only in areas beyond 

. • • reasonable commuting distance to an exist- 
ing public institution of higher learning, and 
that said areas be required to meet such other 
objective criteria as are established to assure 
economical operation of these institutions (33:5) . 

This recommendation was made even though the council 
knew that only the Norfolk Divisions of william and 
Mv:ry (Old Dominion College today) and Virginia State 
approached the comprehensive type of community college 
it recommended (33:6). While the council endorsed 
the concept of comprehensive community colleges in its 
1960 publication, it did not at the time endorse a state- 
wide system. It was by no means through with the 
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concept, however. 

In its report for 1960-62, the Council* of Higher 
Education stated that “the growth of college enroll- 
ments and the increased interest in local communities 
for establishing post-high school educational programs 
has led the Council to formulate a more comprehensive 
policy for the development of community two-year colleges" 
(34:1) . The council in reality rejected the concept of 
democratizing higher education for all Virginia youth, 
for it suggested that new two-year institutions be de- 
veloped in locations where they would meet the greatest 
need (34:4) . However, while not suggesting a state- 
wide system, the council fully appreciated that a truly 
comprehensive college should offer transfer programs, 
terminal programs in a number of occupational fields, 
and a program of general adult education. At this 
time, the council was ready tc recommend that the two- 
year community colleges be developed in two stages. 

First the community college was to be designated an 
"off-campus branch" of a four-year institution? second, 
when the off-campus branch grew in enrollment and pro- 
grams to where "it is deemed advisable to provide a 
more extensive financial investment by the State," the 
two-year branch was to become a two-year college unit 
under the governing board of the parent institution 
(34:5) . 

Again, however, the council failed to acknowledge 
that studentu* talents and ambitions very and that, if 
these capabilities were to reach fruition, a compre- 
hensive program of post-high school education would have 
to be developed. The council's hesitation on this point 
is shown again (as in the 1958-60 report) by its insist- 
ance that a community college be at least thirty miles 
from existing public colleges accepting day students and 
that, to qualify for a site, the area must "provide 
evidence that the proposed program will not materially 
affect such private colleges as may be situated in the 
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area" (34:7) . One hardly needs to point out again 
that the four-year colleges in Virginia were neither 
comprehensive nor able to develop the talents of stu- 
dents wanting terminal programs to prepare them for 
employment . 

For the purpose of this study, however, it is 
significant that the council recognized the merits 
of two-year community colleges and that it was ready 
with a plan for developing more of them. Philosophi- 
cally, the council appeared to accept that broadening 
the base of higher education was not only desirable, 
but also possible. That it was not ready to go on 
record as recommending a statewide network of compre- 
hensive community colleges appears to be more a matter 
of the council's concern with offering some type of 
education to the youth of the state than with offer- 
ing comprehensive education to most of the youth. 

Its stand was on broadening the base through easier 
access to an institution of higher education and not 
necessarily on broadening the curriculum offerings 
at all colleges within commuting distance of Virginia's 
youth . 

One can thus see that Virginians were relating 
education to economics and that the State Council of 
Higher Education was ready to offer a plan whereby 
more Virginians might receive higher education , In 
addition, Virginia was feeling the pressure of an 
increasing number of college-age youth. It was esti- 
mated that the college-age (18-21) population would 
increase from 216,880 in 1960 to 380,000 in 1985 — an 
increase of 75 per cent in the twenty-five year period 
(65:ix). Virginia's total population in 1964 was 
4,378,000, an increase of almost 32 per cent over the 
1950 population. During the same years, the total 
population of the United States increased by 27 per 
cent# but in the South, by less than 25 per cent. 
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Also in 1964, over h^lf the state* s population was 
concentrated in six metropolitan areas. Finally, 
it was estimated that Virginia's college enrollment 
would increase from 78,000 in 1964 to 120,000 in 
1970. As A. J. Brumbaugh declared, “This means that 
during a six-year period public higher education in 
Virginia wj. 11 have to expand to accommodate more stu- 
dents than the total increase in the numbers enrolled 
in these institutions during the preceding 14 years — 
1950-1964“ (35:10-11). As pointed out ir. the first 
part of this study, Virginia was enrolling only 25.2 
per cent of its high school graduates in college in 
1964. 

When one considers that industrial leaders, educa- 
tional consultants, economists, the State Council of 
Higher Education, Chambers of Commerce, and various 
other groups were awaLe of the need for a broader base 
for higher education and that the number of college - 
age students was increasing rapidly, one might safely 
conclude that higher education in Virginia was due 
for a change. Could the state provide the technical 
education called for by industry? Could it offer 
educational opportunities to most of its youth as 
recommended by the council? Was Virginia really ready 
to meet what might rightly be called the “impending 
crisis" in higher education? It would appear that, 
if the state intended to meet the crisis, it must try 
to meet the needs of both its economy and its citizens. 
Thus the legislators were soon to decide that the ans- 
wer lay in the development of a system of technical 
colleges . 
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Part III 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SYSTEM OF 
TECHNICAL COLLEGES 




Virginia had put forth some effort toward meet- 
ing the crisis in higher education. The State Council 
of Higher Education pointed out that in 1960 the state 
had eight institutions classified as "community col- 
leges." It defined "the essential characteristic of 
a community college (as not being) the level of its 
programs, but the fact that it is a non-res idential 
institution, responsive to the needs of its local com- 
munity" (3 4 * 14) . Three of the eight were four-year 
institutions? the remaining five were two-year col- 
leges undei the control of the University of Virginia, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, or The College of 
William and Mary. Only two of them, however, approached 
any degree of comprehensiveness in their course offer- 
ings. 

By 1964, there w'*re eleven two-year colleges. 

Of these, five wero under the control of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, four under Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, and two under The College of William and 
Mary (35:47-48). One should not be deceived, however, 
into thinking that the two-year college of 1964 was 
the same as the comprehensive community college later 
advocated by the General Assembly and State Board for 
Community Colleges in 1966. First, the enrollment 
in the eleven publicly financed two-year colleges 
amounted to only 3,314 students — out of a total of 
78,041 students enrolled in all institutions of higher 
education in the state. Of tho students in the state- 
controlled two-year colleges in 1964, 79 per cent were 
in transfer programs. Only one of the two-year colleges 
(Roanoke Technical Institute) enrolled any appreciable 
number in terminal programs (101 students out of a total 
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of 109) . Four of the two-year branches offered no 
terminal-occupational programs, but even more tell- 
ing was that nine of them offered no adult education? 
the other two taught a total of ctfly 77 adults (35: 
49-57) . In 1964, the two-year colleges were compre- 
hensive in no major way. They developed neither as 
Martorana recommended nor as the State Council of 
Higher Education visualized them. 

Not only did the two-year branches lack terminal 
programs and adult education, lut they also had highly 
selective admission requirements (73:1). One study 
showed that the students in the state-controlled two- 
year colleges in Virginia were academically superior 
to those in the private two-year colleges (73:118). 

The branches not only did little to democratize higher 
education in the state, they even appeared to cater 
to the "cult of the bachelor's degree," as A. J m 
Brumbaugh put it. "Social pressures in the past 
have been toward higher education for recognized de- 
grees. This seems to be especially true frr Virginia" 
(35:62) . 

One should note that the branch college was the 
first major attempt by Virginia to offer community - 
based hi.gher education (as discussed earlier, one 
legislative commission saw the branch-college approach 
as the solution to Virginia's educational crisis)/ 
but one should also note that this approach had cer- 
tain shortcomings. 

Donald E. Puyear, the Director of one of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute's branch colleges and later 
president of a college in the community college system, 
made perceptive remarks about the branch colleges. 

In an interview, he stated that Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute exercised too much control over the branch. 

This was true particularly in the academic area. 
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It was a most strangulating situation. We 
were too offer only courses that were offered 
at V.P.I . We used the same outline and the 
Si*me textbooks. There was nothing left to 
the discretion of the faculty at the branch. 

Our faculty then became the second rate fac- 
ulty as far as the faculty members on the 
main campus were concerned. In many cases our 
people were as qualified or even more qualified 
than those on the parent campus (85) . 

In the same interview, although Puyear expressed fear 
that a statewide system of community colleges, with 
control in Richmond, might result in too much control 
over the individual colleges, he maintained a wait- 
and-see attitude. 

Perhaps the greatest shortcoming of the branches 
was their lack of comprehensiveness. Puyear, speak- 
ing on that issue, suggested that anything other than 
the university-parallel program at the branch he headed 
"would be somewhat of an embarrassment to the parent 
institution." While attempting to do some work in 
foundation courses and the occupational programs, Puyear 
admits that "we had to do a whole lot of what we were 
trying to do as a community college under the table. 

This was embarrassing to the administration on the 
home campus" (85) . 

A chairman of the local advisory board of a branch 
college (later the board chairman of the community col- 
lege in his area), while praising the cooperation the 
college in his area had received from the parent institu 
tion, expressed some frustration with the programs at 
the branch colleges. He stated that, when he and other 
local citizens sought a college for their area, they 
had in mind "a college that would have a two-year col- 
legiate program with a buildup of some of the terminal 
programs that would eventually serve a number of the 
students who were not equipped to enter college or to 
transfer to other schools." The chairman concluded that 
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. . . after several years of operation of 
the other branch colleges, V.P.I. was really 
interested only in the branch as a commuter 
school for the main campus at Blacksburg. We 
began to feel, and particularly in that respect, 
that we had been somewhat stifled by the attempts 
to set up a very high quality of education and 
the requirements were too high for most students 
of this area to get into (92) .* 

T. Marshall Hahn, President of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute (and therefore president of the 
four V.P.I. branches), feels that the branches were 
making a contribution to higher education in the 
state, even though Virginia was lagging behind in 
the percentage of youth going on to higher education. 
Hahn believes that "one of the big deficiencies in 
our Virginia higher educational system was the ab- 
sence of a system of community colleges." He points 
out that the selective admission policies of the 
branches excluded many students, a difficulty that 
would not likely exist in the case of community col- 
leges (79) . 

State Senator William Stone, who fought long and 
hard to keep the two-year institution in his district 
a branch of the University of Virginia, feels that 
the branch colleges could not and should not offer 
a comprehensive program of occupational-technical 
programs. Stone contends that branches should be con- 
cerned only with university-parallel programs (90) . 

Prince B. Woodard, v/ho became Director of the 
State Council of Education in September 1964, viewed 
the branch -college concept as limited. He felt it 
was not productive enough and did not serve the di- 
verse needs of the state. He did not favor the 



♦Warren was chairman of the local board of the 
Clifton Forge -Covington Branch of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and later board chairman of the community 
college formed from the branch institution. 
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continuation of any of the two-year branches, although 
he realized that those that were ultimately to be- 
come four-year institutions should remain branches 
until the transition took place (93) . 

One can thus see that the branch colleges had 
certain shortcomings as far as truly increasing the 
availability of higher education in the state. The 
main failings were that the branches were too selec- 
tive in their admission requirements and were not 
comprehensive enough to meet the needs of their area. 

They were neither meeting the needs of industry nor the 
needs of the students who did not want a university- 
parallel program. Either the branches had to broaden 
their offerings or the state must take other measures 
to insure that the talents of students who wanted 
occupational and semi-professional programs found an 
outlet . 

The state had made some effort to meet the voca- 
tional needs of the students and industry. In 1964, 
there were nine area vocational-technical schools. 

Two of these had been in existence since 1944? no new 
ones had been established since 1959. Some of the 
programs were at the high school level; others catered 
mostly to high school graduates (35:80-82). None of 
them offered the two-year degree. In fact, they were 
not adequate in number, in level of offerings, or 
in the number of graduates they turned out. If, as 
predicted, from 1960 to 1970 a total of 65,000 techni- 
cal workers would be required, it would mean training 
approximately 6,500 a year, in 1962, the area vocational 
and technical schools were educating only 600 students a 
year? high schools throughout the state were preparing 
1,850 annually and some 2,000 were in training in industry. 
This meant that the additional number needed — who would 
have to be educated by the schools — would be 2,050 each 
year (69:6) . Even with expansion, the area vocational- 
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technical schools would have a difficult time meeting 
the need for all these skilled workers. As the sit- 
uation existed in the early 1960s, the area vocational 
schools were meeting the needs neither of industry 
nor of those students who did not want four years 
of college. 

Governor Albertis S. Harrison, Jr., Governor of 
Virginia from 1962 to 1966, had made industrial growth 
a key issue in his campaign. In his first major ad- 
dress to the General Assembly, Harrison stated that, 
in all sections of the state, the primary concern of 
the people was industrial development. He pledged 
his administration to this industrial development. 



. . . Virginians are today demanding that the 

economy of their State be strengthened, and that 
they have an opportunity to earn incomes comparable 
to the best in any state in the Union. To a real 
extent, we have been successful in attracting 
new industry to Virginia and in encouraging ex- 
pansion of existing plants. At the same time, 
there is a general feeling, right or wrong, that 
other states have been more aggressive and have 
been more successful. The competition for new 
industry among states is fierce. . . . There 

is a demand that Virginia have an active and 
vigorous industrial development program, and that 
the Governor of the State personally assume a 
more active role in this program (46a :5) . 



Governor Harrison was well aware of the role edu- 
cation must play in this development. Speaking of 
Virginia, he stated that “industries were interested 
in coming here, but only if they had a trained, skilled 
labor force waiting for them" (81) . He believed that 
those workers must be trained in a fashion that would 
allow them to move quickly into middle-management 
positions — superintendents, foremen, and others cap- 
able of helping to run industry, and not simply of 
running the machines. The governor was convinced of 
the great need for this type of worker (81) . 
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Speaking of the role of higher education in the 
total economic picture of Virginia, Harrison saw the 
community colleges as holding great promise for meet- 
ing the educational needs of the state and at the same 
time for allowing the state to avoid the giant uni- 
versities found in some states. 



Technical institutes, operated as part of these 
community colleges, can also help provide the 
trained labor supply for industry throughout 
the State. Such development, however, must 
follow a systematic and orderly plan, or else 
we will suffer the chaos that must result from 
establishing institutions willy-nilly across 
the State (46a : 5) . 



Harrison was philosophically as well as practi- 
cally oriented to the need for more education. In 
his inaugural address, he stated his belief that the 
citizens of the state could expect their government 
to provide them with adequate education. He expected 
"to see a renaissance of education in Virginia, creat- 
ing an atmosphere in which the minds of our people may 
grow in vision as the opportunities for the use of 
the mind can grow in scope" (45:5) . He saw education 
and industrial development as a partnership — more 
education meant more industry and more industry meant 
that more and better educated workers were required 
(81) . 

Governor Harrison had been Attorney General dur- 
ing the previous administration. in that position, 
he had taken a middle-of-the-road stance during the 
period of massive racial resistance and had alienated 
only the most extreme segregationists. Most of the 
wounds of the period were healed during his subsequent 
administration (15:238-240) . Obviously he realized 
that his key project — industrial development — could 
not be realized without racial tranquility. He stated 
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that : 



. . . rr.y failure to mention the racial issue 

(in his first major address to the General 
Assembly) which has consumed so much of our 
time in years past is a deliberate omission. 
The progress that is so necessary to Virginia, 
and the programs that I ask you to consider, 
are designed for the welfare and happiness 
of all Virginians, irrespective of their race, 
color or creed (46a: 34) . 



It was also obvious that the Harrison program 
of industrial development could not be achieved with 
the limited technical offerings of the branch coi?.eges 
and the few graduates of the area vocational-technical 
schools. In fact, the need for more technical educa- 
tion brought a major breakthrough in extending post- 
high school education in the state. 

This breakthrough came in part because, as his 
administration developed, Harrison ’’began to talk 
less of Virginia's glorious past and more of its pres- 
ent needs” (15:243) . Included in the present needs 
was "an immediate re-evaluation of vocational and 
technical education in Virginia.” This re-evaluation 
was necessary because of the "rapid growth of tech- 
nological knowledge and the increasing urbanization 
of our population" (69:1). 

In the 1960s Virginia was changing from a rural 
to an urban state. By 1965, over 53 per cent of the 
state* s total population was contained in a relatively 
few urban centers (15:244) . The members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly were aware of the changing face of Vir- 
ginia and of the new demands of an industrialized 
society. The 1962 General Assembly created a Com- 
mission on Vocational and Technical Education headed 
by Delegate D. French Slaughter, which was to make a 
study and recommend a course of action for improving 
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vocational and technical education in public post- 
high school institutions. The commission reported 
that : 



The nature of jobs now available in Virginia 
business and industry demands a higher level 
of skills from more people than is now afforded 
by the available vocational and technical 
training, in addition, if Virginia is to con- 
tinue to attract new industry, the need for 
workers with new and advanced skills becomes 
even greater (69:1). 

Further, the Virginia legislators and professional 
staff who made up the Slaughter Commission were aware 
that technical education was philosophically in tune 
with the times. Changing conditions "were creating 
greater respect for the status and dignity of voca- 
tionally trained workers. There is a growing aware- 
ness that the new jobs created by technological devel- 
opment can lead to rewarding lifetime careers" (69:1). 

To be successful, technical education at the 
post-high school level obviously must undergo constant 
revision. The curriculum must be designed to meet the 
opportunities for employment in the institution's own 
community. The commission, acknowledging these facts, 
saw the greatest need for the expansion of technical 
education at the post-high school level. To administer 
it, the commission recommended that a State Board of 
Technical Education be created with the necessary staff 
to run the area vocational and technical schools (69: 
13-16) . 

The Slaughter Commission recommended the expansion 
of the six existing vocational schools and the creation 
of five new ones. It suggested that the existing 
schools become a part of the proposed system, but main- 
tained that the local areas should make this decision. 
The branch colleges were also to be used to produce 
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more techn: cal graduates {69:6, 15) . 

Governor Harrison gave his endorsement to the 
recommendations of the Slaughter Commission on Voca- 
tional and Technical Education. He stated: "I attest 
the accuracy of the commission's evaluation of the 
importance of vocational and technical education in 
Virginia. This matter is just as urgent, ar-d its need 
just as impelling, as the commission portrays it to be.” 
Further, the governor placed the 'full support of his 
administration behind those who would porvide increased 
vocational and technical education in this State” 

He urged the General Assembly to implement a plan of 
technical education based on the recommendations of the 
commission (46b: 19). 

The General Assembly reacted favorably to Harrison's 
recommendation. In March 1964, it passed an act creating 
the State Board of Technical Education as well as the 
Department of Technical Education, which was to have 
a director appointed by the Governor, subject to con- 
firmation by the General Assembly. The 1964 legisla- 
tors felt that the 'impending crisis" in Virginia's 
plan of post-high school education had reached such 
a state that "an emergency exists and this act is in 
force from its passage" (32a:672-75) . 

The State Department of Technical Education offici- 
ally began operation on September 1, 1964. Dana B. 

Hamel, former Director of Roanoke Technical Institute, 
was chosen as its first director. Of twelve regions 
in the state that applied for a technical collene, 
three were chosen: one in northern Virginia, c ^ in 

Chesterfield, and the other in the Harrisonburg- 
Staunton-Waynesboro region. 

But what was the system of technical schools to 
entail? Perhaps the best picture can be obtained 
from A Guide for the Establishment of Technical Col » 
leges in Virginia . This document, published in February 
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1965 by the Department of Technical Education, gives 
a brief history of the development of the technical 
colleges, explains the underlying philosophical con- 
cepts of them, and serves as a guide for those regions 
wishing to apply for such a college. 

The Guide defines a technical college as "a non- 
resident, multi-purpose, and area-centered institution 
that offers to high school graduates, and others who 
are not high school graduates but are older than the 
normal high school age, opportunities (for obtain- 
ing an education)." Curriculums for preparing tech- 
nicians in engineering, medical, health, agriculture, 
business, service, and other fields were to be included. 
The technical college was also to offer classes for 
employed adults as well as trade courses for craftsmen. 

In addition, "where college transfer credit courses, 
either public or private, are not available, such courses 
may be offered subject to the approval of the State 
Council of Higher Education" (43 : 3-4) . 

The approach to the technical colleges was similar 
to that used in many comprehensive community colleges. 
Although the Guide always used the phrase "may include" 
in reference to college-parallel work, it makes the 
point that, although college-parallel and technical 
courses are discussed separately in the Guide , "there 
will be no rigid separation within the institution" 
(43:5). The Guide also contains provisions for founda- 
tion work and for awarding the Associate of Applied 
Science Degree (43:6). A. J. Brumbaugh, in commenting 
on the Guide , states that "in fact, the programs pres- 
ented in the Guide are so broad in nature that a tech- 
nical college patterned along the lines suggested 
would meet most of the criteria for a community junior 
college" (35:87) . 

The technical colleges in the Virginia system were 
designed to keep student costs low. Out of an estimated 
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operating cost of §800 per student per school year, 
the student was to pay §135, the state §585, and the 
locality §80. (The locality* s expenditure of one- 
tenth of the operation costs was greater under the 
system of technical colleges than under the present 
system of comprehensive community colleges.) 

The State Board of Technical Education was designed 
to exercise a great deal of central control — to deter- 
mine student costs# to review applications from the 
political subdivisions requesting a technical college 
and to appoint the chief administrative officer of the 
college (43:7-16).* 

The technical college received immediate attention 
from areas across the state. Governor Harrison called 
it a "child of our times'* and declared that it was a 
"college of necessity*' rather than a place to escape 
from the world. He stated that "our new respect for 
the technician is a reflection of his growing impor- 
tance .... This college is a part of this same 
reflection" (31b) . One editor described the creation 
of the Department of Technical Education as a noteworthy 
accomplishment of Harrison's administration, going 
hand-in-hand with his other major accomplishment — bring- 
ing industry to the state (27e) .** 

One official termed the announcement of a tech- 
nical college to be located in his area the "economic 
salvation" of the area, for he and other officials 
hoped that its establishment would bring industry to 
their region (25a) . 



*This .. aference contains a complete discussion 
on costs, control, and criteria for establishing a 
technical college. 

**More than §950 million in new manufacturing plant 
investment was added during Harrison's four years? over 
300 new manufacturing plants were added and 325 more 
expanded . 
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It was observed that the populous Northern Virginia 
area needed a technical college. The region had sub- 
stantial industry and expected much more? the popu- 
lation density demanded that more college-level institu- 
tions be located there; and, according to one editor, 
the area mast fight to get a technical college (24) . 

One writer, in commenting on the technical college, 
stated that the desirability of this "third level of 
education" was hardly debatable. He also believed that 
the technical college was not only a means of meeting 
the needs of the economy, but also an important factor 
in meeting human needs in today's society (28) . Another 
writer in the same city called the move to establish 
a network of technical colleges "a bold, imaginative 
move which deserves to succeed (29a) . 

Five counties in industry-poor Southside Virginia 
viewed the technical colleges as a hope for future 
industrial development. 



When these schools are opened community leaders 
are hoping for a major increase in industrial 
interest for their rural areas. The supply of 
workers for industrial plants is available in 
these areas, but they are untrained in certain 
specialized areas. With these technical colleges 
located in areas where the worker lives, indust- 
rial prospects will locate where they can get 
workers trained for their individual types of 
needs (27d) . 



These favorable comments give some indication of 
how important the development of technical colleges 
was considered by various areas of the state. Yet, as 
with most moves that touch on the economic, social, 
and political lives of the citizens of a state, it was 
not without its critics. 

The question of locating a technical school on 
the campus of an existing branch college became a politi- 
cal issue in the Hopewell-Petersburg area. Some groups 
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felt that Richard Bland College (a division of William 
and Mary) in Petersburg should have the technical col- 
lege for the area, but the vice-mayor of Hopewell, 
after returning from a tour of technical schools in 
South Carolina, concluded that under no circumstances 
should a technical school be located at a liberal arts 
college. He contended that Petersburg was trying to 
"snatch the school” from his area (21) . 

David Y. Paschall, President of The College of 
William and Mary and former head of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, feared that over-emphasis on tech- 
nical education might turn the students into "mechanical 
robots." He believed that local colleges should be 
expanded, but that they should maintain an emphasis 
on liberal arts (31a) . 

The Republican Party state chairman claimed that 
the proposed establishment of three technical colleges 
was "little more than window-dressing for the guber- 
natorial ambitions of Lt. Governor Mills Godwin." 
Delegate Willis M. Anderson, a Democrat from Roanoke, 
claimed that the Republican charges were the result 
of "ignorance and malice." Anderson, one of the spon- 
sors of the 1964 act establishing the State Department 
of Technical Education, stated that the purposes of 
the technical colleges were in no way political, but 
were designed to provide technical education for the 
youth of the state (29b) . While the issue became 
political in a sense, it did not create widespread 
dissent in political circles. In fact, only one mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates and two members of the 
Senate voted against the law creating the Department of 
Technical Education (54a : 206 ; 55 : 517) .* 



*The two senators who voted against the bill were 
asked why they voted as they did. They did not reply 
to the inquiry . 
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Perhaps the most critical statement was made by 
a county supervisor from Augusta. He claimed that the 
move to establish state-operated technical colleges 
was the "biggest step our state has taken toward soci- 
alism." He felt that there was no need for the state 
to furnish an inexpensive education for its youth. 

He stated that "I am convinced that any boy or girl 
that (sicj has finished high school h as enough grants 
available so they can go to college without the state 
paying for it" (28a). Most officials of Augusta County 
were apprehensive of the system of technical colleges, 
for they feared that it would destroy their area voca- 
tional school (28a) . 

In 1966, as Governor Harrison prepared to turn 
the state government over to his successor, Mills E. 
Godwin, Jr., he could indeed look back to his inaugural 
address and feel that he had witnessed something of a 
"renaissance in education" in the state. Harrison saw 
his administration as one of transition from a rural 
to an urban state. He had called for, and for the most 
part achieved, racial calm. He saw the real solution 
to racial problems as more and better educational oppor- 
tunities and more and better jobs for all Virginians 
(27e) . In his last address to the General Assembly, 
Harrison referred to the "totally new program of tech- 
nical education" inaugurated under his administration. 

He also took pride in the fact that five branch colleges 
had been opened during his four years as governor. He 
pointed out that one technical college had been opened 
(Northern Virginia Technical College in September of 
1965) and that funds for two more had been appropriated. 
In this last address, he recommended that money be appro 
priated for six more technical colleges in the next bi- 
ennium (46c:4) . 

It appeared that Virginia, during the Harrison 
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administration, had finally settled on the direction for 
an expanded program of post -high school education. It 
seemed it was to include either branches or "community 
colleges" under the control of established institutions 
of higher education in the state and also a system of 
technical colleges under the control of the State Depart- 
ment of Technical Education.* 

This, however, was not to bo the case. The "renais- 
sance" witnessed by Harrison was soon to receive new 
impetus — and this impetus was to lead to the development 
of a statewide network of public comprehensive community 
colleges . 




*This approach, used then and now in South Carolina, 
had influenced the thinking of various Virginians during 
these years. 
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Part IV 



LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS FOR A STATEWIDE 
SYSTEM OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



The 1963 Slaughter Commission, which recommended the 
establishment of a network of technical colleges, had also 
made another recommendation— one that indicated that the 
issue of post-high school education was far from settled 
in the commission's mind. It suggested that; 



In the long run, the State should con- 
sider meeting all of chese post-high 
school educational needs through a 
system of comprehensive community col- 
leges under the proposed State Board 
of Technical Education, perhaps with 
a more appropriate title. Consequently, 
the Commission recommends that the 
parent institutions (Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, University of Virginia, 
and The College of William and Mary} , the 
Council of Higher Education and the State 
Board of Technical Education make a joint 
study of the feasibility of such a system, 
with particular emphasis upon such prob- 
lems as accreditation, transfer of credits 
and financial savings (69:15-16). 



Similarly, the 1964 session of the General Assembly 
(that called for the establishment of a network of tech- 
nical colleges) also made provision for the appointment 
of the Virginia Higher Education Study Commission. This 
commission, which made its report to the General Assembly 
in 1965, concluded that "the most urgent need in Virginia's 
program of higher education is the development of a sys- 
tem of comprehensive community colleges. The highest 
priority should be given to this development" (64:18). 

The section on the two-year college of the Higher 
Education Study Commission was headed by a staff supplied 
by the Southern Regional Education Board. The major con- 
sultant and author of the two-year college report was 



A. J. Brumbaugh. Among his recommendations was that 
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"steps be taken as soon as feasible to transfer the two- 
year branches of the State's higher institutions, the pose- 
high school area-vocational school programs, and the two- 
year technical colleges to the Community College and Tech- 
nical Education Board" (35:10-11). The Community College 
and Technical Education Board was to replace the State 
Board of Technical Education established in 1964 for the 
technical colleges and was also to be the governing board 
for a statewide system of community colleges. 

In 1966, the recommendations of the Slaughter Commis- 
sion (1963) and the Higher Education Study Commission (1964) 
reached fruition with the passage of legislation calling 
for the establishment of a statewide system of publicly 
supported community colleges. The question that immediately 
arises is why the state decided to take a new direction in 
its movement to broaden its post-high school educational 
program . 

It has already been suggested that the branch college 
was not comprehensive enough to meet the state's technical 
training needs? the technical college, by definition, was 
not comprehensive unless it added university -parallel pro- 
grams similar to those at the branches. Was the establish- 
ment of a statewide system of Community Colleges revolution- 
ary, or was it simply another step in the evolutionary pro- 
cess? — a process that saw 



. . . each one of (Virginia’s) more vocal citi- 
zens . . . telling us essentially the same 

things. He is saying that regardless of where 
he comes from or where he works, regardless of 
his religious or political convictions, the 
color of his skin, or the size of his bank 
account, he wants equal opportunity, in every 
respect, for himself and for h.s children (26g) .* 



*From an address delivered by Governor Mills E. 
Godwin, Jr., to the state convention of the AFL-CIO. 
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'The 1966 General Assembly, by passing legislation 
that would create a statewide system of comprehensive 
community colleges, took its biggest step in the democ- 
ratization of post-high school education in Virginia. 
Virginians would be able to develop their talents, 
no matter where they lived. By calling for compre- 
hensive colleges, the legislators acknowledged that, 
if their needs were to be met, the citizens must have 
a choice of what they studied in college. 

The legislators meeting in 1966 did not have to 
look far into the past to discover that the compre- 
hensive community college was not a revolution, but 
another step in the evolutionary process of utilizing 
the talents of more and more citizens. In fact:, the 
link with the past was provided by the Slaughter Commis- 
sion's 1963 report, which had thrust the state a step 
forward by emphasizing technical education. 

The Slaughter Commission, by acknowledging that 
its recommendation on technical colleges was not the 
best answer to Virginia’s educational needs, nor only 
left the door open for future study, but also provided 
a point of departure (the comprehensive community col- 
lege concept). Furthermore, the Slaughter report 
kept the development of a satisfactory college system 
in the political arena--the commission was politically 
appointed and headed by a politician — and therefore made 
it quite natural for the 1964 General Assembly to recom- 
mend another commission to undertake a “comprehensive 
study and review of higher education." Had the Slaughter 
Commission considered the two-year college issue closed, 
it is possible that the General Assembly would have 
gone along with its recommendation and excluded the 
two-year college from any subsequent study of higher 
education . 

The Slaughter Commission also deserves credit for 
planting the idea of comprehensive community colleges 
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in the minds of key educators in the state. Delegate 
W. Roy Smith* the original chairman of the Commission on 
Vocational Education (the Slaughter Commission) , states 
that its members asked the presidents of The College of 
William and Mary, the University of Virginia, and Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute how they felt about the possibility 
of allowing their branches to join a comprehensive system 
of community colleges (88) . While the presidents were 
obviously not yet ready to sever their ties with the 
branches, the conversations with the members of the com- 
mission surely planted the ideas that would later allow 
this severance to be partly accomplished. As will be 
shown, the president of one of the above institutions 
went on record as favoring a statewide system of public 
community colleges. Other voices were also raised in 
favor of moving beyond the technical and branch-college 
concepts . 

One editor viewed the technical colleges as part of 
the program for meeting the "educational explosion" that 
had hit the state. He realized that the two-year branches 
were a help in meeting the educational needs, but he also 
visualized the merger of the technical schools and the 
branches into a single system of two-year colleges (27c) . 

One city official stated that the "chief reason for 
supporting a state plan for the creation of a two-year 
technical college in the area ... is that it could 
become the nucleus for a community college offering liberal 
arts as well as science courses." The official went on to 
say that he hoped the college in his area would ultimately 
become accredited and offer the youngsters an opportunity 
for an associate degree at minimum cost (23b) . 

One editor, in his review of the Harrison adminis- 
tration, suggested that the development of the technical 
colleges "paved the way for the sensational prospect that 
a comprehensive system of two-year community colleges, 
combining technical and liberal arts courses, will be 
established in the near future." He believed that, when 
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this was achieved, Virginia could look forward to improv- 
ing its record of sending young people to college (27 f) . 

Another writer saw the increase of post-high school 
education as "Virginia's Great Opportunity . " He expressed 
the hope that the technical colleges would develop into 
"comprehensive community colleges." He wanted to see a 
number of two-year colleges throughout the state that 
would give the citizens a "well-rounded offering of 
courses, comprehending both the liberal arts and the 
humanities as well as scientific and technical disciplines" 
(27b) . 

Quite early, Senator Lloyd C. Bird went on record as 
favoring a tax-supported system of community colleges. 

He acknowledged that the public was demanding more educa- 
tion for more young people. Bird felt that Virginia had 
made only a start with its proposed system of technical 
colleges (28b) .* 

These observations demonstrate that the public was 
aware of education as an issue. They also demonstrate 
dissatisfaction with the existing approaches to meeting 
the post-high school needs of the citizens. There were 
other voices and other reasons for wanting to go down the 
comprehensive community coll 'e road instead of down 
several in attempting to meet these needs. 

House Delegate W. Roy Smith, a member of the House 
since 1952, has served on several important committees 
on education and first headed the 1963 Slaughter Commis- 
sion. He stated that he would not have been willing to 
go along with the branch and technical college approach — 
"It has been my own personal feeling from the outset that 
the two general types of education (should) be in one 
system." He saw the movement away from two distinct sys- 
tems as an economical one, and felt that more students 
would take vocational and technical subjects if they 



*Bird made these remarks prior to the publication 
of the report of the commission, of which he was chair- 
man » 
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could do so in a comprehensive college (88) . 

Governor Harrison was aware that not everything was 
being done that should be to meet the state's higher 
educational needs. By endorsing the Virginia Higher 
Education Study Commission (Bird Commission) , which did 
its work during his administration, Governor Harrison 
showed that he was most willing to take a further look 
at what was happening. Commenting on the need for further 
study, he stated: 

It became perfectly obvious that we did 
not have the information and background 
necessary to do the job that had to be 
done, of course, once we started the 
program with the community colleges 
(branch colleges) and the technical and 
vocational schools, it caught fire all 
over the state. There was potential for 
all, and every community saw what it 
would mean to the young men and women 
who wanted to go on and secure a higher 
education. We had to have a comprehen- 
sive study to point the direction we 
were going . . . (81) . 

Others were also concerned with the direction Vir- 
ginia was taking. State Senator Lloyd C. Bird was con- 
cerned when he saw the state's post-high school educa- 
tional institutions aeveloping in three directions — the 
branch college, the branch college trying to serve the 
functions of a community college, and the technical col- 
lege. He saw this situation as expensive and unsound. 

He voted yes on the proposals of the Slaughter Commission, 
but with reservations based on the fear that some people 
would be content to "settle for a system of technical 
schools" (77) .* 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute's President T. Marshall 
Hahn objected to the separate systems of branch colleges 



*Senator Paul Manns was also present at the inter- 
view. He concurred with Senator Bird. 
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and technical colleges on philosophical grounds. 

While admitting that the dual system gave students 
both tecnnicul education and university-parallel 
curriculums, he noted that "the problem gets to be 
an intangible one and relates to the fact that there 
is considerable status and prestige associated with 
college enrollment." Hahn feared that, although the 
technical schools included the word "college" in 
their title, it was likely that technics 1 education 
would be viewed as less desirable than that received 
at a branch college. "If there is a dual system, and 
one is essentially a second-class system or a blue- 
collar system* you will find that you do not get the 
potential enrollment in the technical colleges and 
the technical programs.’ As mentioned earlier, Hahn 
felt that the branches were too selective in their 
admission requirements. While realizing that Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute was in no way anxious to give 
up its branches# Hahn concluded that "without any 
question, the community colleges would be in the state' 
best interest" (79) . 

Former Delegate Kathryn H. Stone, a liberal 
Democrat from Arlington and an enthusiastic supporter 
of the movement for more technical education, also 
saw the need for more libera), arts offerings in the 
local areas. She was confident that, if Virginia 
could establish a good system of technical schools, 
the liberal arts would come later. She had given 
some study to the community college movement on the 
national scene and feared that Virginia, if it started 
with a comprehensive system, would give too much 
emphasis to the college-paralle 1 side of the picture. 

In the final analysis, however, she saw the system of 
technical colleges as a stepping-stone to the comore- 
hensive community college (89) . 

Carter 0. Lowance, Executive Assistant to six 
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Virginia governors, including Governor Godwin, con- 
cluded that the 1964 General Assembly recognized the 
need of more and more students for terminal programs 
rather than for four-year degrees. He felt that "the 
technical colleges were intended to meet that immedi- 
ate need" (82), but, from the time the technical col- 
leges were established, the idea for a comprehensive 
system of two-year colleges began to take form. 

Lowance maintained that the experience with the tech- 
nical colleges opened up the possibilities of devel- 
oping a broader curriculum. Their own technical col- 
lege experience, coupled with the experience of other 
states, showed Virginians "the merit of a community 
college system" (82).* 

Dana B. Hamel, presently the Chancellor of the 
Virginia Community College System, was Director of 
Roanoke Technical Institute (a branch under V.P.I.) 
during the time the Slaughter Commission was conduct- 
ing its investigation. At that time, Hamel expressed 
the belief that the state needed a comprehensive com- 
munity college system. This, he felt, would avoid 
proliferation of buildings and waste of funds (80). 

His remarks take on added significance when one con- 
siders that Roanoke Technical Institute was located 
across the highway from a site to be used for the 
development of a University of Virginia Extension 
Center (64:60) . 

Delegate Slaughter, adding to what he had en- 
dorsed in his commission noted that, if the system 
of technical colleges was left to stand alone, it 
would mean that the branches would also have to be 
continued. Moreover, the area vocational schools 
would have to be maintained to meet the needs of areas 
without technical schools. This meant that the state 



*Lowance is no longer w T ith the Governor's office. 
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was developing three systems of post-high school edu- 
cation. Slaughter felt that "by utilizing the compre- 
hensive community college, we (would be) able to have 
one system instead of three. You either had this alter- 
native — one system or three — or a combination to make 
it two — or simply not get the job done." Slaughter 
saw the technical colleges as the skeleton on which 
the flesh of the community college system could be 
grown (87) . 

Had individuals in the various areas or the state 
carefully read the Guide for the Establishment of 
Technical Colleges in Virginia, they would have noted 
that it did not emdorse a college within commuting 
distance of every individual. The Guide states: 



Although it would be desirable to locate a 
Technical College near every Virginia high 
school graduate who does not live within a 
reasonable commuting distance of an estab- 
lished public or private institution, it is 
not economically possible nor educationally 
feasible to do so. In the first place, the 
State cannot afford that many institutions; 
and in the second place, small institutions 
cannot offer the comprehensive curriculum 
that the very nature of the Technical College 
demands. Therefore, it is necessary to 
establish these institutions :Ln areas con- 
taining enough potential students to insure 
a successful operation (43:13-14,). 



As suggested by various individuals, the compre- 
hensive community college would have been more econ- 
omical (for the state as a whole) than the continu- 
ation of the technical colleges and the other systems. 
Furthermore, the people in the state who did not get 
a technical college would surely have demanded some 
other form of post-high school education. The compre- 
hensive community college system would make this 
possible, for it advocated a college within commuting 
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distance of virtually every Virginian. 

Mills E. Godwin, Jr., Lieutenant Governor under 
Harrison, was elected Governor in 1965. His first 
major policy address to the General Assembly (1966) 
outlined his plan for extending the base of higher 
education in the state. He first called for a state- 
wide sales tax that would allow the state to move 
toward the goal of offering every child in the state 
an opportunity for a quality education (42:4,5).* 

It was worth noting that the governor, speaking of 
all education, saw it as involving the political, 
social, and economic segments of society. 

Speaking directly on higher education, Governor 
Godwin asked whether the state could afford college 
for every Virginian who could benefit from it. He 
felt that the 1966-68 budget presented to the General 
Assembly would permit widening the ba e of higher 
education through the existing branch colleges and 
also that, by "counting on the almost incredible speed 
with which the Department of Technical Education has 
moved, you will have materially enlarged the opportun- 
ities for a specialized education in fields where jobs 
in industry are waiting." Even with the branches and 
the technical colleges, however, Godwin believed that 
post-high school education in the state would "have 
done well by the capable student in the upper half of 
his class in a large and well-endowed high school." 

The governor told the legislators that "(you) have a 
right to be proud of your accomplishments in these 
separate directions, but, realistically, they must be 
measured against Virginia's total needs, as intelli- 
gently as we can project them" (42:7). Certainly the 
words "separate directions" must be considered extremely 



♦Governor Harrison, in his final address to the 
Assembly, had called for a statewide sales tax similar 
to Godwin's (46c:10). 
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significant in the governor's address for, as has been 
shown, various individuals in the state did not want 
two-year post-high school education to travel down 
several paths — paths that led ultimately to one goal: 
a diversified program of posv-high school education 
for as many as could profit from it. 

Godwin's proposal was the development of the state- 
wide system of community colleges. He viewed the compre- 
hensive community college as "more than a decapitated 
four-year college. It is more than a merger of tech- 
nical and two-year branch colleges in the interest of 
economy, although it embraces all of these concepts" 
(42:7). In defining just what Virginia's comprehensive 
community college was to be, if adopted as he advocated, 
Governor Godwin was taking a major step in expanding 
and democratizing high school education. in his policy 
address (1966) to the General Assembly, the governor 
defined the comprehensive community college as follows: 



It is a varied and flexible institution, 
tailored to community needs and designed 
to serve every citizen within commuting 
distance . 

It offers universal admission to high 
school graduates, weighs their potential 
through extensive guidance and testing, 
and directs them to their proper field of 
study . 

It relieves the pressure on our four-year 
resident institutions at a fraction of 
their cost per student. 

It substitutes informed choice for the 
guesswork that so often selects a college 
for the high school graduate. 

It minimizes the heartache and provides 
new opportunity for the amazing number of 
four-year college freshmen who are unable 
to complete their first year, despite the 
best admission machinery. 

It offers a second chance to high school 
graduates who have been refused £jdmittance 
to the college of their first choice, as 
well as to those who would have little 
chance of enrolling in any four-year col- 
lege (42 : 7 -8) . 
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Godwin, recognizing the branch and technical 
colleges as important steps in higher education, ex- 
pressed his belief that, through building on them, 
the legislators could insure that three-fourths of the 
college-age population could attend a comprehensive 
community college. Further, through using the pro- 
posed sales tax, the General Assembly could, in the 
next biennium, "provide college exposure for our high 
school graduates throughout the entire length and 
breadth of this State." He believed that "a system 
of true community colleges will blanket the education 
area between high school and the four-year college" 
(42:8) .* 

Governor Godwin, then, in his first major address 
on what he hoped to accomplish in his administration, 
gave a high priority to the development of a statewide 
system of comprehensive community colleges. He never 
lost sight of the fact that the technical colleges and 
branches of the major institutions provided the inter- 
mediate steps in his plan for comprehensive community 
colleges . 

In commenting on the steps Virginia had taken, 
Godwin contended that "while we have been thinking big, 
we have not been thinking big enough." He maintained 
that the technical colleges had started to meet the 
needs of the state, but that they met neither the needs 
of those students who wanted to gain entrance to four- 
year institutions nor the needs of industry for young 
men of executive ability (25f) . Godwin believed that 
"as the technical colleges progressed, . . . educators 



*In the portion of his address dealing with the 
comprehensive community college, Godwin gave credit to 
the Virginia Higher Education Study Commission for 
influencing his thinking in this area of education. The 
1965 Brumbaugh study was a part of the commission's 
final report. 
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found that the students wanted 'more than just tech- 
nical skills' and that the new, sophisticated indus- 
tries wanted well-rounded and fully-developed young 
technicians" (25e) . To Governor Godwin, in the forma- 
tive days of his administration, "thinking big" meant 
the establishment of a two-year system of comprehensive 
community colleges. 

All evidence suggests that the development of the 
statewide system of community colleges in Virginia 
was indeed an evolutionary process; and certainly an 
evolution, like a revolution, demands leaders if it 
is to succeed. Key leaders had to make key decisions 
for the community colleges to come into being. Some of 
them have already been mentioned, but others were also 
instrumental in the process. 

Governor Harrison deserves a great deal of credit 
for making possible the expanded base of post-high 
school education in the state; his administration 
covered the years of transition. The state was moving 
from a rural society into one with most of its popu- 
lation living in urban centers. Moreover, his emphasis 
on industrial development made it necessary for the 
state to recognize the need for more technicians. 

Senator Bird, while doubting that Harrison envisioned 
a comprehensive community college system, gives him 
credit for asking for the comprehensive study of higher 
education that was published in 1965. 

Carter 0. Lowanc*. notes the importance of Harrison's 
administration in the formative years of the community 
college system (82) . Dana Hamel also gives him credit 
for the development of the community colleges. He sees 
Harrison as the person who sowed the seeds that later 
burst forth as the comprehensive community colleges 
(80) . 

Perhaps Governor Harrison’s greatest contribution 
to the development of a statewide system was that he 
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was constantly looking ahead. He had the benefit of 
a comprehensive analysis of the need for technical edu- 
cation in the form of the Slaughter Commission's report. 
He had, in fact, secured legislation for establishing 
a system of technical colleges during his administra- 
tion. It v/ould have been easy--and it surely must have 
been tempting — for Governor Harrison to assume during 
his administration that the direction of post-high school 
education in Virginia had been settled, but he refused 
to rest on his laurels and proceeded to support a further 
study of higher education. 

Another person more interested in higher education 
than laurels was Delegate D. French Slaughter. Slaughter 
had done well as the chairman of the Commission on Voca- 
tional Education. Even though he could have retired from 
the higher education scene and been proud of his accomp- 
lishments, he chose not to do so. He believed in his 
commission's recommendation concerning a statewide sys- 
tem cf community colleges, and, in the floor discussion 
of the Community College Bill, he "managed the Godwin 
bill" in the House of Delegates (26a) . He was unselfish 
and untiring in his fight for the movement to democra- 
tize higher education in the state. 

T. Marshall Hahn, President of Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute gave impetus to the movement through his 
willingness to cooperate in the creation of the commun- 
ity colleges. Senator Bird was "pleasantly surprised" 
when Hahn offered his full cooperation in the estab- 
lishment of the system of community colleges (77) . 

Early in the debate over the community colleges, the 
V.P.I. Board of Visitors' executive committee supported 
the colleges. One editor declared that "we can be 
sure that Dr. Hahn had a strong hand in making the 
decision." The editor further stated that Hahn was 
"willing to look beyond his own campus and its needs 
and goals to the welfare and progress of the state 
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as a whole" (29c). Had the presidents of the University 
of Virginia and The College of william and Mary publicly 
given the same support, it is conceivable that Hahn 
wou 1 ^. be considered less of a key person in the move- 
ment. 

Senator Lloyd C. Bird emerged as a leading force 
in the movement toward a statewide system of community 
colleges. In choosing Bird to head the Virginia Higher 
Education Study Commission that made its report in 1965, 
Governor Harrison had a sound basis for his choice, 
for he 

. . . regarded Bird as one of the most know- 

ledgeable, interested and dedicated men we 
have in public service in Virginia. He is 
a person who has interested himself in any- 
thing that concerned the State of Virginia. 

He has been on the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board ever since it came into being; he 
probably knows as much of what is happening 
in the field of higher education as any non- 
professional educator in the State of Virginia. 

He had the interest and ability to do a job, 
and more than that, he was willing to undertake 
it and work at it day and night (81) . 

Delegate Slaughter feels that a large share of 
the credit should be given to Senator Lloyd C. Bird 
for the development of the community colleges (87) . 
Others also mentioned Bird's key role in the develop- 
ment of the system. H2 was and is a respected member 
of the General Assembly and is still interested in 
higher education. His services were invaluable in the 
movement toward democratizing higher education in the 
state. Like other legislators, he was not content with 
the status quo and worked ror change. 

Governor Godwin must stand high among those who 
wanted a comprehensive: community college system. He 
accepted the conclusions of the Virginia Higher Educa- 
tion Study Commission and made its recommendations 
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an Important part o£ his legislative program. Slaughter 
was "doubtful that we would have gotten this system 
when we did, without Governor Godwin's support. His 
support was indispensable. If he had not picked the 
thing up, I do not know where we would have been today" 
(87) . 

Governor Harrison magnanimously gave credit to his 
successor in office. In commenting on Godwin's contri- 
butions, he stated: 

I think Governor Godwin has done a tremendous 
job in marshalling sentiment for the community 
college system. The first two years of his 
administration were spent by him going all over 
the State selling the idea. it is all very 
fine to create something, but unless you can 
command universal support for ic, then it could 
very well fail. Some say I created it (the 
community college system) , but Governor Godwin 
has taken the ball and marshalled and solid- 
ified the support for this system (81) . 

T. Edward Temple (Director of the Division of 
State Planning and Community Affairs at: the time he was 
interviewed, and earlier a member of the Bird Commission) 
declared that it took an all-out effort: by Governor 
Godwin to bring about the development of the community 
colleges. "I would say that without the support of 
the Governor --if he had been less enthusiastic — the 
community college system would never have gotten off 
the ground" (91) . 

Dana B. Hamel feels that, although Governor Garrison 
"planted the seeds" for the community colleges.. Governor 
Godwin cultivated them and made them grow (80) . 

One could point to other evidence of Godwin's key 
role in the development of the cotjiiunity college, but 
the foregoing is enough to show his willingness to put 
his administration on record early as favoring it. 

Without his support, js others have pointed out, it is 
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highly unlikely that the system of community colleges 
would have emerged when it did . 

Dana B, Hamel, a professional educator, became 
Director of Roanoke Technical Institute in 1963. In 
September 1964, he was appointed the first Director of 
the Department of Technical Education. On May 9, 1966, 
Governor Godwin named him head of the new system cf 
community colleges to go into operation on July 1 of 
that year. From his arrival in the field of Virginia 
higher education, Hamel felt that the state should 
move toward a comprehensive system of community col- 
leges. He told the Slaughter Commission this In 1963 
(80) . As Governor Godwin described Hamel, his choice 
for the Directorship of the Department of Community 
Colleges, he "has a tremendously distinguished record 
in the liberal arts (and) is one who also now is making 
a tremendous record in technical education" (27n) . 

Delegate Slaughter described Hamel as instrumental 
in the development of a system of comprehensive commun- 
ity colleges. Speaking of Hamel, Slaughter says: 

He was enthusiastic toward the idea; he under- 
stood it and he understood how it should be 
operated and this was very important — you can 
imagine that if you had a director who was sold 
on technical education only, and opposed to the 
community college concept that a lot of people 
would have wondered about our recommendations. 

He is really a comprehensive man himself (87) , 

Like Harrison and Slaughter, Hamel was unwilling to 
settle for only a good system of technical colleges; he 
wanted a further look at two-year colleges in Virginia — 
a more comprehensive approach to post-high school educa- 
tion. Since he was a "comprehensive man," he played 
a major role in bringing about the comprehensive college. 

The State Council of Higher Education deserves 
credit for helping to create this system. As pointed 
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out earlier, the council went on record as favoring 
more diversity in two-yfar colleges. Under the direc- 
torship of Prince B. Woodard, it was responsible for 
selecting the professional staff for the Higher Educa- 
tion Study Commission that recommended the develop- 
ment of a statewide system of community colleges. This 
study was directed by John Dale Russell and included 
A. J. Brumbaugh and William J. McGlothlin in its staff. 
As coordinating agency for the commission's study, the 
State Council of Higher Education was important to its 
success . 

The Virginia Higher Education Study Commission 
provided much of the documentation that con zinced 
Governor Godwin and the legislators that their approach 
to post-high school education was not only feasible 
but also highly desirable. An especially important 
section in the commission’s report was the one by A. J. 
Brumbaugh, dealing entirely with the two-year college 
in the state. Brumbaugh made recommendations on how 
the state should proceed in its future planning for 
the goal of a comprehensive system of community col- 
leges (35:1-27). Prince B. Woodard gives the Higher 
Education Study Commission primary credit and respon- 
sibility for the establishment of the Virginia commun- 
ity college system (93) . 

One influence on the development of the Virginia 
community college system came from beyond the state's 
borders — the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) . 
Through its Commission on Goals for Higher Education in 
the South, it recommended that each SREB member state 
develop a strong system of two-year community colleges. 
The commission expressed the belief that the "community 
college is economical for both students and taxpayers. 
It can be responsive to local needs and a vital force 
in the community" (62:6). 

Senator Bird credits the SREB with first kindling 
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his interest in the comprehensive community college move- 
ment. In fact, he suggests that one reason he was chosen 
to head the Virginia Higher Education Study Commission 
was his earlier membership in the SREB (77) . Governor 
Harrison, when asked if the SREB influenced his thinking 
on the comprehensive two-year college, replied "Yes, with- 
out a doubt." He praised the SREB for providing profes- 
sional staff to do studies throughout the South (81) .* 

Certainly those mentioned are not all the key people 
in the Virginia junior college movement. Eugene B. Sydnor, 
who served as chairman of the State Board of Technical 
Education and became the chairman of the State Board for 
Community Colleges, deserves credit for working to make 
the transition possible. The other four members** who 
served on both boards also deserve credit for their 
advice and guidance during the transition period, as does, 
obviously, everyone else who served on the Slaughter and 
Bird Commissions. Yet all of them serve to demonstrate 
that the community college system was part of the evolu- 
tion of higher education in the state. No one person 
here discussed, with the possible exceptions of Hamel and 
Hahn and some of the consultants, was a newcomer to the 
Virginia scene. Without the roots into the past, it is 
unlikely that Virginia would have taken the step that 
called not for a break with the past, but for progress 
toward the democratization of post-high school education 
in the state. 



♦Brumbaugh was a consultant for the SREB at the time 
he did the Virginia study. 

**William P. Kanto, S. E. Liles, Jr., Henry W. 
Tulloch, and Gordon C. Willis. 
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Part V 



ACTION AND REACTION: 



THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 



Just as the movement toward a statewide system of 
community colleges in Virginia was gradual and not a dis“ 
tinct break with the past, so the development of the col- 
leges was a part of the movement towajd the democratiza- 
tion of post-high school education in the state. The 
1966 law creating the community college system was written 
to provide more opportunities for post-high school educa- 
tion for more Virginians, The people close to the scene — 
consultants, legislators, educators, and citizens — tended 
to support the democratization concept and to visualize 
a statewide system developed largely at the state's 
expense, rather than one developed as a wholly local 
project. As has been suggested, the community colleges 
were to be comprehensive, allowing the students a choice — 
a choice that, for the most part, was not provided in the 
branch and technical colleges. 

The highly important Brumbaugh study (1965) had 
recommended that the community colleges be statewide, 
comprehensive , and publicly supported ... It had also called 
for a single board to be responsible for their establish- 
ment and control, Brumbaugh emphasized that educational 
opportunities must be available to all Virginians who 
could profit from them (35:5-9), 

The 1965 Report of the Higher Education Study Com- 
mission to the Governor and the General Assembly of 
Vi rginia (with which the Higher Education Study Commis- 
sion and John Dale Russell, Director of the Study, con- 
curred) recommended that 



. . . steps should be taken immediately to 

transfer the two-year branches of the state- 
controlled higher institutions, post-high 
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school area-vocational .school programs, and 
the two-year technical colleges, to the pro- 
posed State Board for Community Colleges „ 
George Mason College and Christopher Newport 
College, both of which are well along toward 
being converted to four-year degree-granting 
institutions, should be held in their present 
status until there is a final decision about 
developing them as four-year institutions 
(64:27) . 



The attitudes toward the development of community 
colleges that would absorb many of the branches and 
technical schools were not, however, uniform. In fact, 
the legislative battle lines were distinct and a com- 
promise had to be effected before the final community 
college bill passed the General Assembly. 

The community college bill that reached the floor 
of the House and the Senate departed from the recommend- 
ations of the Virginia Higher Education Study Commission. 
The commission had excluded only two branches — George 
Mason in Northern Virginia, a branch of the University 
of Virginia, and Christopher Newport in Newport News, 
a branch of The College of William and Mary, but Governor 
Godwin found it expedient to exclude three other two-year 
branches from the bill he presented to the leg! jx^tors . 

He excluded the university's branch in Wise, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute's branch in Danville, and William 
and Mary's branch in Petersburg. 

Godwin, who had agreed with the original findings 
of the Higher Education Study Commission, was a realist 
in the political arena. He remarked that he "would 
be happy if the General Assembly would approve the 
community college system with these three institutions 
in it,” but, since this seemed unlikely, he admitted 
that "we are dealing here not with Utopia. Even with 
these three exemptions we have the basis for a fine 
community college system" (27h) . 
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Even the exclusion of the additional three brancnes 
did not insure a smooth passage for the community col- 
lege bill. In the House of Delegates, for example, 

George N. McMath of the Eastern Shore offered an amend- 
ment that would allow local option in deciding whether 
or not a branch college was to become a part of the 
community college system. McMath asked that each branch 
college named in the bill be allowed to "have the option 
to remain independent of the control and administration 
of the State Board for Community Colleges upon obtain- 
ing the consent of the governing body of the college or 
university of which such institution is a part . . . ." 
(54b:306). Although the McMath amendment was rejected, 
the fight in the Senate was not over. 

McMath' s purpose in introducing the amendment was 
to keep the Eastern Shore branch under the control of 
the University of Virginia. He was not the only one to 
take this stand. Delegate A. L. Philpott, who was inter- 
ested in the future of the university branch in his own 
district (Patrick Henry) , stated that "we do not know 
whteher we are relegating our children to educational 
mediocrity." Aware of the drawing power of the univer- 
sity, Philpott stated that "we believe the prestige of 
the University of Virginia is essential to get instructors" 
(28e) . Like McMath, Philpott felt that the legislators 
should take a hard look at the feelings in each community 
before forcing a branch to become a member of the commun- 
ity college system (28e) . 

Philpott was not the only one to recognize the 
"drawing power" of being connected with a major univer- 
sity. The chairman of the wytheville Community College's 
board (a branch of Virginia Polytechnic Institute) op- 
posed putting all Virginia's two-year colleges under 
one central board. He used the argument that the v.P.I. 
name helped the school recruit better faculty (28d) . 
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Sherman P. Dutton, Director of the Patrick Henry branch 
of the University of Virginia, also felt that, if Patrick 
Henry were no longer connected with the University, he 
would nave a more difficult time recruiting faculty, 
especially out-of-state faculty members (78) . 

Other delegates raised the question of whether the 
new community colleges could receive accreditation. In 
answer, Delegate Slaughter, who was guiding the bill 
through the House, assured them that "there is absolutely 
no problem as far as accreditation is concerned." He 
based his statement on the belief that the colleges 
would be well financed and that thus "quality education" 
would be insured (78) . The Godwin bill passed the House 
by a vote of ninety-four to zero (54b:306).* The House 
fight was minor, but the bill did not pass unscathed in 
the Senate. 

The Governor, while realizing that the exclusion of 
the three branches --Clinch Valley at Wise, Richard Bland 
College at Petersburg, and Danville Community College — 
was "a compromise to see his plan through" ( 27i> , perhaps 
did not see the immediate reaction to his compromise 
plan. It was anticipated that George Mason would become 
a four-year institution (since the Higher Education Study 
Commission had recommended one for the Northern Virginia 
area), but it v/as not so clear that the university's 
branch in Wise would seek four-year status. (The commis- 
sion recommended that it become a part of the community 
college system.) however, an amendment added to the bill 
calling for George Mason to assume four-year status 
also called for Clinch Valley College in Wise to become 
a four-year college. The original bill and the amend- 
ment passed without major opposition, but there was a 



*Philpott and McMath abstained from the voting. 
Four other members were not present for the voting, 
but they had expressed no opposition to the community 
college bill. 
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movement in the Senate to exclude both the Eastern Shore 
and Patrick Henry branches of the university from the 
community college system. 

The fight in the Senate was led by Senators 
William F. Stone of Martinsville and E. Aimer Ames of 
the Eastern Shore. Stone made it clear that he wanted 
the bill amended to exclude Patrick Henry from the commu- 
nity college system. "I'm utterly amazed at the exemp- 
tion of some colleges and the inclusion of others," he 
told newsmen. He insisted that "we (Patrick Henry) want 
to remain a part of a prestige institution" (29d) . In 
an interview, he remarked that "our people feel very 
definitely that they like the prestige that goes with . * . 

the University's umbrella. The University of Virginia 
has already had its accreditation assured for the next 
ten years and, needless to say, we come under it" (90). 

While insisting that he was not opposed to the commu- 
nity college system, Stone still felt strongly that local 
option should prevail in deciding which schools should 
join it . 



I think the State has a moral — even a 
legal obligation — to let us remain a 
part of the University of Virginia be- 
cause we came along before the community 
college system and we want to stay under 
their accreditation umbrella. If the 
time comes when the community college 
system has the same kind of accredita- 
tion that our school has by reason or 
its connections with the University of 
Virginia, then I would not be adverse 
to the idea of our joining the system 
with the exception that I do not want 
Patrick Henry College to ever become a 
technical school. No, I am not against 
the community college program. I do 
object tc -he way it was handled. They 
did not aa K us if we wanted to become a 
part of the community college program. 
They did, in effect, tell us we had to 
be. Nobody wants to be told what he has 
to do and for that reason Senator Ames 
and myself got enough votes to prevent 
it and we effected a compromise (90) . 
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Stone also pointed out that local citizens and the area 
governments had put their own financial resources into 
the development of Patrick Henry. 

Senator Ames was just as adamant as Stone. After 
the Gciwin bill passed the House, Ames remarked that "we 
haven't given up yet" in the fight to have local option 
determine the fate of the branch colleges (28f) . Besides 
the accreditation issue raised by Stone, Ames feared that, 
under the community college system, the Eastern Shore 
branch would lose its financial support and its ties with 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (28f) , 
which has an important installation on the Eastern Shore's 
Wallops Island. (Delegate McMath had expressed the same 
fears concerning NASA.) 

One editorial suggested that wnile "pleas for (the 
branches) remaining under the aegis of the University 
were quite properly rejected in the House of Delegates, 

. . . the Governor has been reluctant to force the issue 

in the Senate, presumably because of the influence enjoyed 
by Sen. William Stone of Mar cinsvi lie and Sen. Aimer Ames 
of Onancock" (28h) . Stone and Ames, however, did force 
the issue and got results. They effected a compromise 
that provided a delaying action for moving the branches 
in their areas into the community college system. The 
community college law, as enacted by the General Assembly, 
stated that: 



. . . no such transfer shall take place 

with respect to any individual institution 
pecified in the next preceding paragraph 
(which included the Eastern Shore and 
Martinsville branches) until the Advisory 
Committee on Community Colleges certifies 
to the State Board and the Governor that 
such individual institution has demonstrated 
the requirements necessary for accreditation 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools (32:1139). 
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The compromise amendment was effected after a three- 
hour meeting in :he governor's office. In attendance at 
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the meeting were the presidents of the University of 
Virginia, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and William 
and Mary (28i) . Governor Godwin stated that the amend- 
ment was "drawn to strengthen the bill and give reassur- 
ance to the communities concerned that they will continue 
to have quality programs of education" when their branches 
become a part of the community college system (26c) . 
Nevertheless, as one writer suggested, "the amendment 
represents at least a partial victory for Sen. William 
F. Stone of Martinsville and Sen. Almar Ames of the 
Eastern Shore ..." (28i) . This is shown by the fact 
that both Ames and Stone, who had vigorously opposed the 
inclusion of the branches in their areas, agreed to the 
changes (27 j) and the community college bill passed the 
Senate by a unanimous vote. The House gave its approval 
to the amendment by a vote of eighty-two to zero, includ- 
ing "yeas" by McMath and Philpott (54b: 1114). 

The compromise led the chairman of the local board 
of Patrick Henry to remark that "we have every reason 
to believe that our ties with the university will remain 
until 1969. Even then we are not anxious to break away" 
(29 j) . The chairman saw little change being forced on 
Patrick Henry: "I see no reason why our financial domi- 

noes cannot fall into place as envisioned prior to the 
time that the community college concept arose" (28 j) . 

Furthermore, the compromise allowed time for the 
Eastern Shore Branch to pursue its attempt to be ex- 
cluded from the community college system. During the 
General Assembly session, McMath had pointed out that 
the federal government had given the university a gift 
of land and a $380,000 development grant, on condition 
that the university operate a branch college on it . 

Under the Community College Act, parent institutions 
were to deed to the state the property of the branches 
to be brought into the community college system. If 
the Eastern Shore branch went into the community college 
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it might be breaking xts agreement with the federal 
government (30d) . 

Was the compromise on the accreditation issue 
necessary? One editor, suggesting that the entire 
community college plan was in danger unless the gover- 
nor intervened, felt that the system of community 
colleges was vital to the state. He also felt that 
it was going to fail because 

Provincial politics has reared its ugly head 
in the Virginia General Assembly, with the 
result that the a 11- import ant comprehensive 
system of community colleges envisioned for 
Virginia is in danger of being wrecked. It 
is high time for GOVERNOR GODWIN to e3:ert 
his leadership in this matter of which he is 
capable (27g) . 

Another editor raised the question, “What Kind 
of Community College*?" He wanted to know the status 
of the new community colleges in transfer and accredi- 
tation. 



Before Virginia embarks on a spending program 
for this new concept in colleges, and, even 
more important, before it lumps its present 
proven branch colleges with the new creatures, 
these are questions (transfer and accreditation 
status) that should be raised and answered (30a) . 



The amended bill, then, assuaged the fears of that editor 
through guaranteeing that the branches would be eligible 
for accreditation and the students for transfer. 

T. Marshall Hahn felt that the compromise amend- 
ment “strengthens what is already a good bill" (28j). 

He# like the governor, obviously wanted to see a commun- 
ity college system created. 

Another editor observed that, "despite the compli- 
cations, we are convinced that a statewide system of 
coordinated community colleges is in the best interest 
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of the state and its people" (29g) . One complication 
had been getting the community college bill through the 
Senate — the amendment expedited this action. 

Some segments of the public reacted against the 
exclusion of certain branches from the community col- 
lege system. One editorial stated that the governor, 
through allowing some branches to stay out of the sys- 
tem, had "perhaps only succeeded in inviting collapse 
of the entire plan" (28c) . This view was endorsed 
by an important Richmond newspaper, which reprinted the 
entire article on its own editorial page.* Another 
editor chided the General Assembly for its "irrespon- 
sible action" in deciding which branches should be in- 
cluded in the system and which should not, and wanted 
the General Assembly to follow the recommendations of 
the Higher Education Study Commission. Unless it did, 
the writer believed, "Virginia's high hopes for a genu- 
ine statewide system of community colleges will be 
dashed to pieces on the rocks of politics and section- 
alism" (29e) . While admitting that, in its view, the 
legislation establishing a system of community colleges 
was "short of being ideal," the same paper nevertheless 
felt that the "way at least is paved for establish- 
ment of an excellent community college system" ( 29 i ) . 

Although the compromise amendment was apparently 
necessary to bring enough branches into the community 
college system to provide a solid base for its develop- 
ment under one board, one writer noted that, "If fur- 
ther exceptions are made, . • • the whole scheme for 
a unified and coordinated higher education system will 
be wrecked" (29f ) . The fact that the compromise amend- 
ment was added indicates that the bill was in trouble; 
the fact that Stone and Ames agreed to it indicates 



♦The Richmond -Times Dispatch reprinted the entire 
editorial in its February 8, 1966, issue. 
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that the amendment allowed the bill to move quickly 
Governor Godwin frankly stated that his original commu- 
nity college bill was not utopian (27h) , and one can 
readily see that the General Assembly in 1966 was no 
Utopia in which to present a bill. It was rather a 
legislative body of free men expressing what they con“ 
siderec to be the wishes of their constituents. In 
such a situation, compromise is not only expedient, 
but also necessary, if the legislative process is to 
function in open debate. 

The community college also received some opposi- 
tion from the vocational-technical schools# which, 
although they did not receive as much attention in 
the General Assembly as the branches did, had their 
own advocates at the local levels. Augusta County 
officials, for instance, wondered what effect the new 
coiomunity colleger would have on the vocational-technical 
school in their area. The consensus was that county 
government and school officials ’’would not look kindly 
at any move to transfer the control" of the area school 
to Richmond (23c) . 

Stiffer opposition was voiced by officials at the 
New River Vocational-Technical School in Radford, who 
said they "would fight to avoid being taken over by the 
community college board" (28g) . The director of the 
Radford institution, aware that the community college 
board was going to take over only post-high school 
vocational-technical education, stated that "it may be 
necessary to abandon post-high school and adult classes 
at Vo-Tech to avoid being taken over by the community 
college board." The director feared that the community 
colleges would raise the level of vocational-technical 
education to such a degree that it would deny many stu- 
dents entrance to the college (28g) . The post-high 
school curriculums of the area voctti :>nal schools were 
indeed to be absorbed by the community colleges and 
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provide the basis for many of their occupational-technical 
programs . 

On April 6, 1966, the General Assembly repealed those 
sections of the Code of Virginia that had created the 
Department of Technical Education and the State Board of 
Technical Education. In their place, the legislators 
created a Department of Community Colleges and a State 
Board for Community Colleges. The colleges, as members 
of the Department of Community Colleges, were to be compre- 
hensive. The law defined a comprehensive community col- 
lege as follows: 

’ Comprenensive Community College* means an 
institution of higher education which offers 
instruction in one or more of the following 
fields : 

(!) freshman and sophomore courses in arts and 
sciences acceptable for transfer in baccalaureate 
degree programs, 

(2) diversified technical curricula including 
programs leading to the associate degree, 

(3) vocational and technical education leading 
directly to employment, 

(4) courses in general and continuing education 
for adults in the above fields. 

The State Board for Community Colleges was given the 
authority to “promulgate necessary rules and regulations' 1 
for carrying out the purposes of the comprehensive commun- 
ity colleges. The board was to determine the need for 
their establishment and to draw up a statewide master plan 
for their location and schedule of development. 

The law provided for the transfer of seven of the 
branch colleges and all post -high school programs of the 
area vocational and technical schools to the System of 
Community Colleges. The vocational and technical schools 
were to come into the system on July 1, 1966. The branches 
were scheduled to come in on July 1, 1967, but could enter 
the system earlier if the State Board for Community Colleges 
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and the governing beard of the college or university of 
which the branch was a part so agreed. 

The law creating the community college system estab- 
lished the office of Director of Community Colleges. He 
was to work with the board in carrying out the procedures 
necessary to implement the policies and rules for the 
operation of the system (32:1136-41). 

On September . 28 , 1966, the State Board for Community 
Colleges adopted Policies. Procedures, and Regulations 
for the system, and defined a community college as 



. . . a comprehensive institution of 
higher education offering programs of 
instruction generally extending not more 
than two years beyond the high school 
level, which shall include, but not be 
limited to, courses in occupational and 
technical fields, the liberal arts and 
sciences, general education, conti^uxng 
adult education, pre-college and pre- 
technical preparatory programs, special 
training programs to meet the economic 
needs of the region in which the college 
is located, and other services to me 2 t 
the cultural and educational needs of 
this region (57) . 



The board broadened its definition of a community col- 
lege to include pre-college and pre-technical work and 
special training programs to meet the needs of industry, 
with the full intention of providing a system of compre- 
hensive community colleges for the state. 

This same board was to be responsible for determining 
tuition and fees. (The tuition cost to students, while 
not spelled out in this first edition of Policies , was 
set at forty-five dollars per quarter for full-time 
Virginia students.)* 

In January 1967, a proposed master plan for the 
statewide system of community colleges was published. 



*At the present time, tuition costs are sixty dollars 
per quarter for full-time Virginia students. 
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The plan, prepared under the direction of consultant 
Eric Rhodes, called for the establishment of twenty -two 
community colleges across the state. This would put one 
within commuting distance of every citizen in the state. 

In areas with large populations and in some rural areas, 
the Rhodes Study called for multi-campus community col- 
leges (59) .* 

The definition of a comprehensive community college 
as set forth by the law creating the system and as defined 
by the State Board for Community Colleges recognized the 
need for a diverse program. The Rhodes and Brumbaugh 
studies, in recommending that a community college be 
within commuting distance of every citizen, acknowledged 
the fact that all Virginians (even those living in areas 
such as Charlottesville, the home of the University of 
Virginia) could profit from the diverse offerings of the 
comprehensive community college. The two conditions 
combined — the broad definition and a college within commut 
ing distance of all citizens — provided a greater number of 
Virginians with a chance to go to college and made the 
democratization of higher education more feasible than it 
had ever been before. Strangely, though, the reactions 
to this statewide system were mixed. 

One major feature of the new system of community 
colleges was that, if developed according to the master 
plan, they were to located in every area of the state. 
The law establishing the colleges stated that they were 
to be controlled by the State Board for Community Colleges 
This writer asked a number of people close to the commu- 
nity college scene if they accepted the idea of a state- 
wide system of community colleges under the central con- 
trol of one board. 

T. Edward Temple, whose primary responsibility as 
Director of State Planning and Community Affairs is to 



♦The master plan was, for the most part, accepted 
as recommended by Rhodes. 
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plan for the entire state, stated that the Higher Educa- 
tion Study Commission (of which he was a member) never 
seriously considered recommending any other plan. Temple 
had grave doubts whether many areas in the state could 
effectively develop a community college without state 
aid. Furthermore, he sees the State Board for Community 
Colleges as necessary for the development of a uniform 
system. (He used the word "uniform" to indicate that 
certain features are common to all community colleges, 
rather than that all colleges should be alike.) Speaking 
of the democratization potential of the community colleges, 
Temple was "wholly in accord with the concept that there 
should be a community college within commuting distance 
of every single boy and girl in the state of Virginia" (91) . 

Prince Woodard also subscribed to a statewide system 
of community colleges, believing that a college not only 
can bring industry to a region, but also create a demand 
for a more diverse program at the college. Woodard sup- 
ports a system under one general board, but feels that 
local boards should also exercise a certain degree of 
control in their respective areas (93) . 

Delegate Kathryn Stone, echoing sentiments similar 
to those of Baker Brownell (4) , saw a statewide system 
as a means of preventing the "population drain 1 ' from 
certain rural counties. This population loss, Stone main- 
tained, was more than just a loss of numbers; it was the 
loss of leadership potential (89) . 

Dana Hamel, from his knowledge in the field of higher 
education, realized that the national trend was toward 
statewide systems of community colleges. He was also aware 
that, from a political, social, and economic point of view, 
it was desirable to provide post-high school education for 
the whole state. Hamel, who sees the community college as 
a major step toward democratization of higher education, 
feels that a statewide system, receiving most of its sup- 
port from state funds, is absolutely necessary if the 
poorer sections of the state are to have an equal 
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opportunity to get an education (80) . 

Delegate D. French Slaughter, when asked if he felt 
the state should develop all the colleges called for in 
the master plan, replied that he felt "very strongly 
that we should go with the twenty -two colleges of the 
system which would enable us to place a college within 
commuting distance of every community in the state. This 
is one of the really indispensable ideas behind the commu- 
nity college system" (87) .* In commenting on the fact that 
the State Department and State Board were to exercise cen- 
tral control over the system, Slaughter observed that the 
system should have a great deal of flexibility. "In Lee, 
Scott, and Wise (highly rural counties), for example, if 
the demand is for transfer students and you do not have 
a single demand for a technical course, then this is all 
right — we should offer what the students need in the 
region. ■' Slaughter, who was past Vice-Chairman of Public 
Education, did not consider recommending that the techni- 
cal or community colleges be placed under the Board of 
Public Education. He felt a separate board was needed to 
strengthen the point that the community colleges were to 
be higher — not secondary — education (87) . 

The issue of whether or not the statewide system was 
best for Virginia was not always clear-cut. W. Roy Smith 
favored it in the beginning, but felt that the concept 
of a "system" got off the track when institutions began 
competing with one another. Delegate Smith, who repre- 
sented the area of Richard Bland College, a division of 
William and Mary, felt that the system approach was 
destroyed when the decision was made to locate John Tyler 
Technical College (later John Tyler Community College) 
v T ithin commuting distance of Richard Bland College, for 
this competition, Smith maintained, hurt the statewide 



*One member of the Slaughter Commission, Curry Carter 
wanted to keep the State Board of Education as the control 
ling board for the technical colleges. Carter primarily 
feared a proliferation of state agencies. 
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philosophy. He did, however, strongly favor a separate 
board for the community colleges (88) . 

Governor Harrison, who accepted the recommendat ion 
for twenty-two colleges (or more if the need arose) , 
thought the localities should provide more capital out- 
lay. Although he felt that everyone would want a commu- 
nity college if the state were to pay the bill, he also 
believed that, if the localities were to furnish the land 
and the buildings, the growth would be more orderly and 
the college more a part of the community. He acknowl- 
edged the further likelihood that some localities, unable 
to provide local funds, would be deprived of a community 
college. Thus, he asserted, need should be the primary 
criterion for establishing a community college. "Need" 
meant that the college's "location will justify the 
expenditures by the State." Harrison was in complete 
agreement that surveys should be u-^ad to determine where 
the colleges should be located: "I don't think any col- 

lege should be located in an area simply because some 
politically important person or group wants one" (81). 

One writer called the system the "egalitarianism 
of higher education" and felt that "a broadened, or 
democratic, concept of collegiate education is a new 
departure for Virginia" (27k) . Another editorial called 
the community colleges "an important milestone on the 
road to adequate development of Virginia's educational 
and industrial potential ..." and pointed to the 
cultural values of allowing more Virginians to go on 
to post-high school education (27m) . The fact that more 
students could get more education was called both a "boom 
and a burden" by T. Marshall Hahn. He believed the sys- 
tem was badly needed, but cautioned that, by giving more 
students the opportunity to go to college, later enroll- 
ments at the already crowded four-year institutions 
would substanialiy increase (26b) . 
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A feature writer entitled one of her articles 
"Community Colleges Called Boon to Women." it was 
written in response to a speech by Governor Godwin 
in which he told the Virginia Federation of women’s 
Clubs that the new community college system should 
encourage more women to enter or re-enter professions 
for which there was a shortage of practitioners in 
the state. The governor held out the colleges as a 
way to alleviate the loneliness that women often suffer 
after their children are in school or are grown (27L) . 

Virginia’s Superintendent of Public Instruction 
stated that the system was needed to avoid duplication 
in the field of vocational education. He maintained 
that "obviously there had to be some coordinating body" 
(27p) . This endorsement was needed if the system was 
effectively to take over all post-high school vocational 
education . 

One member of the House of Delegates (Willis 
Anderson, Roanoke) used the development of the com- 
munity college system as a point of departure in argu- 
ing for lower tuition rates at all state-supported 
institutions of higher education (29k) . Another dele- 
gate (J. Warren White) proposed 'that consideration 
be given to dropping the tuition charge for in-state 
students (22) .* One editor, who basically agreed with 
the proposal to eliminate fees, referred to the Virginia 
plan as its " Pay-as -You -Go-to-Col lege" plan (30f ) . 
Another simply pleaded that the fees be standardized 
at all the community colleges (29L) .** 



♦The editor did not agree with White's stand on 
tuition . 

♦♦At first, it appeared as if Roanoke's community 
college would have a higher fee structure than the one 
in Northern Virginia? this, however, was not the case. 
Both colleges had tuition charges of $45 a quarter for 
full-time Virginia students. 
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Perhaps the strongest criticism of the. low fee 
structure at the community colleges came from Delegate 
W. Roy Smith, who wanted to know why students going 
to a branch college or any other state-supported insti- 
tution should be charged more than someone attending a 
community college. Smith believed that the state should 
not use too many of its resources in one area of devel- 
opment and thereby reduce its ability to do what was 
needed in others (88) . His stand at first appears 
reasonable, but, since Virginia was a ‘'high tuition" 
state, raising fees at the community colleges to equal 
those at other state-supported inatituions would be 
inconsistent with the community college philosophy of 
making education available to those who previously 
could not afford it. 

Several writers saw the potential of the compre- 
hensive community college for boosting industrial devel- 
opment. One editorial remarked on the "high degree of 
optimism over locating on the Peninsula one of the Common- 
wealth's projected new two-year colleges that will train 
technicians . . ." (20) . The Director of Industrial Devel- 

opment, in one of his final speeches before retiring, 
claimed that some sections of the state "have nothing to 
sell but a strong back." He did, however, praise current 
efforts at providing education for technicians (26f) .* 

Governor Godwin, the first Virginia governor to 
address a meeting of the state AFL-CIO convention, told 
the labor leaders of the benefits that would befall 
labor with the establishment of the community colleges 
(26g) . It is significant that he discussed this point 
with labor leaders. The obvious implication — that 
labor could now look toward a system of post-high school 



♦Earlier, the Director had promised that the system 
of community colleges would offer a "heavy technical 
program" (30b) . 
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education to serve its needs on a statewide basis — was, 
in itself, a new concept. 

Godwin, addressing the other side of the labor- 
management picture, also told some two hundred indus- 
trial development leaders that industry itself had 
provided the incentive for developing the system of 
comprehensive community colleges (26e) . Clearly the 
governor saw the community college as a common meeting 
ground beneficial to both labor and management. 

One editor saw the Special Training Programs 
Division of the State Department of Community Colleges 
as an important new approach for training workers in 
the state. The editor stated: 

So effective has the plan been deemed by 
General Electric that the company decided 
to expand its Portsmouth investment of 
$6 million by $10 million more. This in- 
volved the transfer of its entire production 
of color portable TV sets from Syracuse, 

N. Y. to Portsmouth. 

He concluded that the Special Training Program "is one 
significant facet of Virginia's establishment of a 
system of community colleges” (27q) . 

The reactions to the community college were philos- 
ophical as well as practical. The reaction of Senator 
Stone was philosophically negative. He maintained that 
he "had no quarrel with the community colleges," but 
maintained that "you cannot have people learning to 
operate lathes and all those technical things right 
along with a good academic setup. You have got to have 
them divided" (90). Certainly, then, his opposition 
went much deeper than the fear (as expressed earlier 
in this study) that the colleges could not become ac- 
credited. Interestingly, Sherman Dutton, the Director 
of the University's branch in Stone's senatorial district, 
did not object on philosophical grounds. Speaking of 
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teaching technical and academic subjects in the same 
building, Dutton pointed out that "the development of 
comprehensive community colleges in other states will 
bear out that this can and has been done" (78) . 

This writer talked to a student who had completed 
a two-year certificate program at a branch of V.P.I. 
and his first year in an associate-degree program at 
the same institution after it had joined the community 
college system. Asked about his first reaction to the 
news that the branch was going to join the system, he 
replied, "I was dismayed . . . that we would lose the 

quality of the teachers we had while under V.P.I." 

He admitted, however, that his fears were unfounded 
and added that the new system was "the greatest thing 
that has happened to higher education in the state of 
Virginia." He felt it gave most Virginians an oppor- 
tunity to get some form of higher education (86) . 

In 1964, Virginia had twelve privately controlled 
two-year institutions of higher education. Some of 
these just happened to be located in Virginia and did 
not serve their locality. Seven were solely for women 
students. Only one (the Apprentice School of Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company) was for men only 
and offered any extensive vocational training. Of the 
seven women's colleges, five admitted less than thirty- 
one per cent of their students from Virginia. The 
coeducational institutions and the one male institu- 
tion all got more than half their students from the 
state. While over fifty-six per cent of all students 
in privately controlled two-year colleges came from 
Virginia, less than twenty per cent came from the local 
college area (35:46-50) . Few of the private two-year 
colleges were serving the area where they were located. 
This, of course, was to be the main point of the community 
colleges . 
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T. Edward Temple, a member of the board of trustees 
of Ferrum Junior College (a coeducational two-year col- 
lege) saw absolutely no conflict between what Ferrum, 
a church-related college, and the new system were try- 
ing to do. Temple, expressing the views of the board, 
believed that "one was needed to complement the other" 
(91), Ferrum's new dean, previously dean at a public 
junior college in Florida, predicted success for the 
community colleges in Virginia (28L) . While Ferrum 
did not see itself as being affected by the new system, 
not all the other private colleges reacted the same way. 

The now defunct Marion College, a two-year church- 
related junior college, made overtures to Dana Hamel 
regarding its becoming a site for a state-supported 
community college in the new system, but was told that, 
since wytheville had a community college and since one 
was planned for Washington County, the possibility 
of Marion's getting one was non-existent (75:2). Marion 
College found itself 



. . . faced with the biggest crisis of its 
history. Church relationship was in serious 
trouble again. Economic pressures were 
making it impossible to pursue accreditation. 
Compounding the problem was the advent of the 
Virginia Community College System in 1955 
(sic) , The state plan called for a community 
college to be placed to the east and west sides 
of Marion within twenty-five miles of the 
institution. Although Marion had been drawing 
from a wide geographic area fo^ the past twenty 
years, it was still heavily dependent upon the 
state and area for fifty per cent of its stu- 
dent body (75:17),* 



*This and all subsequent information on Marion 
College (which ceased operation in 1967) is from a 
yet unpublished history of Marion College by Thomas 
W. West, former president of the college. 
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The coming of the comprehensive colleges hastened the 
demise of Marion College. Certainly it had other trou- 
bles, but the new system bolstered the decision to close 
the college. 

Instead of closing, Averett College in Danville 
decided to become a four-year institution and to admit 
males as day-students. The president of the college 
stated that the coming of the community college system 
definitely influenced its decision. It intended to supple- 
ment the new colleges rather than to compete with them (76) . 

In contrast to Averett, Stratford College, also in 
Danville, decided to become a four-year institution, but 
was not influenced by the coming of the publicly supported 
colleges. The president stated that because Stratford was 
almost entirely residential and because only about one- 
fourth of its students came from Virginia, the new system 
would have little or no effect on it. He also pointed out 
that the economic and social status of Stratford's students 
made it unlikely that they would normally attend a community 
college (84) . 

A survey of every private two-year college in the 
state is not necessary to deduce that the community college 
affected some and not others, depending on whether they com- 
peted for the same type of student in the local area. If 
the private college aimed for the out-of-state student of 
high economic and social status, the community college 
would be no great threat. 

Did the 1966 General Assembly bring the evolution of 
public education to a suitable climax? In commenting on 
that year's assembly, one source stated that, while Virginia 
still lagged behind many other states in its educational 
system, "it is not too late to remedy our education defi- 
ciencies, but it might have been too late, if Governor 
Godwin and the General Assembly of 1966 had not moved 
massively to correct existing shortcomings" (27o) . Senator 
James D. Hagood, Virginia's senior senator and chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, felt that the more progressive 

/ , ; 
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attitude of the 1966 General Assembly was due to "demands 
from the people . . . (for) more services and better 
educational facilities." He believed that the governor's 
community college program would go a long way toward 
improving conditions at the colleges and universities (25b) . 

Another comment on the 1966 session called it a 
"Momentous Legislative Session, " stating that "provisions 
for the state's system of two-year junior colleges, for 
both liberal arts and technical instruction, may be the 
most notable single educational advance . . (25c). 

Finally, this 1966 session moved one writer to ven- 
ture "the hope that this . . . marks the beginning of 
Virginia's move into the mainstream of the nation." Speak- 
ing of higher education, the writer added that "the new 
program of community colleges . . .will launch the Common- 
wealth on a catch-up course" (26d) . 

Certainly Virginians were aware that the 1966 session 
was different. It was different in four ways: (1) it 

decided to commit the state to the concept that the major- 
ity of Virginians should have a chance at some type of 
post-high school education; (2) it provided the means 
for this change by providing a system of comprehensive 
community colleges that recognized the unique talents of 
more students than in the state's past; (3) it made a strong 
attempt — with a measurable amount of success — to bring all 
post-high school, two-year educational programs into one 
coordinated system; and (4) it recognized the needs and 
wishes of the people and of labor and industry for the 
means to meet the economic, social, and (to a degree) 
political aspirations of its citizens. The 1966 session's 
greatest difference was the creation of a statewide net- 
work of publicly supported comprehensive community colleges. 
While the evolutionary process of democratizing post-high 
school education continues in Virginia, the creation of 
the community college system by the 1966 General Assembly 
may be considered a major milestone. 
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Part VI 
A FINAL WORD 

In the fall of 1966, the two units of the community 
college system in operation were Northern Virginia Commu- 
nity College and Virginia Western Community College in 
Roanoke, with an enrollment of 3,578 students. By the 
fall of 1970, a total of 27,840 students were enrolled 
in the sixteen colleges presently comprising the system. 

In addition to those now in operation, three are scheduled 
to open during the next biennium. All evidence supports 
the state's intention to complete the twenty-two colleges 
called for in the state master plan. When this is accom- 
plished, every citizen in the state will have a college 
within commuting distance and, if the colleges continue 
to be comprehensive, the state will indeed have done much 
to democratize the post-high school education of its citizens. 

The present study has attempted to show that this 
broadened base of higher education was accomplished through 
an evolutionary process and to show that certain people 
in the state advocated some sort of broadening long before 
the actual development of the community colleges. An ob- 
vious question is why it took so long for the state to 
reach its present level in the extension of its post-high 
school educational opportunities. 

One must point to the leadership in the movement to 
extend higher education in the state if one is to under- 
stand why the community colleges emerged. It is also 
necessary to consider that, while the 1966 sales tax pro- 
vided needed revenue, it was, after all, simply another 
manifestation of this leadership in action. In addition, 
one must realize that industry, if it were to locate in 
Virginia, would require and expect a local supply of 
educated personnel. This was another role played by the 
state's political and industrial leadership. Certainly 
the people wanted more services in 1966 than they had had 
in earlier years, including more post-high school education. 
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All these factors obviously influenced the development 
of the community college system and, although they had 
long been present in varying degrees, the community college 
system did not emerge until the 1966 session of the General 
Assembly . 

In the opinion of S. V. Martorana, it was "impossible, 
practically, to help Virginia leap into the future completely 
in one step He maintains that, before Virginia 

could move into anything as major as a statewide system of 
community colleges, a transition had to be made from the 
previously established traditions, 

Dana B. Hamel, a relative newcomer to Virginia, sensed 
this intangible factor that operates in tradition-rich (and 
often tradition-bound) Virginia. He remarked in July 1968 
(after being in the state less than five years) s 



In Virginia we have to move in cycles that 
are acceptable to the people. The people 
were ready for technical education so we 
got the technical education program going, 
and in the meantime the people then became 
ready for the next step and so it has taken 
the leadership and sharpness of both gover- 
nors (Harrison and Godwin) to see when the 
people were ready and to move and strike 
while the iron was hot, so to speak (80) . 



In a personal interview, T. Edward Temple was fully 
aware that some people feared that the community college 
system was developing too rapidly. Others, of course, 
felt that it was moving too slowly. He remarked that 
his "personal opinion is that we have moved at a rate 
consistent with the rate Virginia is geared to move. I 



♦Telephone interview with Martorana. Martorana felt 
that the late 1950s saw the peak of a transition period — 
a peak that should have allowed the state to broaden sub- 
stantially its post-high school educational offerings. 
That the Martorana plan failed to achieve its goals (see 
part three of this study) indicates that the state was 
not then ready for the transition to a statewide system 
of comprehensive two-year colleges. 
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do not think we could have moved much faster, because 
it involved a complete change in philosophy" (91) . 

Carter 0. Lowance, who had been close to the gover- 
nor's office longer than perhaps any other single Virginian 
and who knew how the political machine in the state oper- 
ated, expressed the belief that the coming of the community 
college system has been "an evolutionary development dating 
back a number of years." He added that the need for more 
higher education 



. . . has been a gradual evolution of 

emphasis to the point where it is now 
universally recognized, we had to do 
more in the field of higher education 
in order to accommodate the changes in 
our whole social structure, our economy, 
and government itself, because, broadly 
speaking, a high school education twenty 
years ago might have been the equivalent 
of a college education today. I think 
again that it was a process that was 
inevitable and gradual (82) . 



Both W. Roy Smith and D. French Slaughter were also aware 
that Virginia could not be pushed too rapidly, that it 
was necessary for the state to move through the technical 
college "phase" before moving on to the comprehensive commu- 
nity college. They felt that it was too much to expect 
the legislators to approve a wholly new system in one 
giant step. The approach they recommended— what appears 
to be the "Virginia approach" —was to move one step at a 
time in extending post-high school education (87, 88). 

Governor Harrison also remarked that things do not 
"just happen" in his native state. In speaking of the 
proper timing (whether in politics or in education— which 
:en the same) , he stated: 

You will find that you always have to main- 
tain a delicate balance between the ability 
and willingness of the people to pay for 
public services and the need and necessity 
of providing those services. You have the 
people who pay for services on the one side. 
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and you have the obligation of the State to 
provide facilities and services on the other. 

It is up to the governor, and the General 
Assembly, to maintain that balance, because 
if you move too far too fast and too reck- 
lessly or extravagantly, then you will find 
rebellion on the part of the taxpayer. 

Therefore, you must have public sentiment 
and support with you. At the same time, if 
the governor and legislators fail to provide 
what the public has a right to demand, then 
you will find the people will elect officials 
who will provide these services. It is not 
easy to maintain that balance . . . (81) . 

The balance was obviously right for the creation of 
the system of community colleges in 1966. 

Some of the foregoing statements regarding Vir- 
ginia's evolutionary approach to extending its higher 
education came from politicians who had, in part, been 
responsible for the failure of the state to move any 
faster than it had in this direction. Perhaps the pro- 
cess could have been accelerated if certain people in 
the state had been more willing to work toward making 
statewide post-high school education available. Although 
the need was certainly documented by the Martorana study 
in 1959, no major political figure came forth at that 
time to support it. 

Many key figures in the development of the com- 
munity college system point out that in Virginia things 
happen gradually and in an evolutionary fashion. Is 
Virginia unique in this respect? Since this study is 
not comparing Virginia with any other state, the answer 
must be limited to some remarks concerning the Virginia 
situation. The state used two other common methods 
of offering post-high school education to the youth of 
the state before deciding to combine them in a compre- 
hensive community college system, namely, branch col- 
leges and technical colleges. Virginia has been, until 
recently, unique in its political situation. It has 
had no "political revolutions" with one party being 
replaced by another; nor has it had any political 
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changeover in the governor's chair. In 1926, Harry F. 

Byrd was elected governor of Virginia. It is generally 
conceded that his organization or "machine" dominated the 
state Democratic Party and the election of governors 
through the election of 1965. Most progress during 
those years was made through the accepted channels of 
the state Democratic Party. Moreover, since none of the 
key political figures in this study chose to challenge 
the evolutionary process of Virginia's politics, one 
can conclude that the situation encouraged a cautious 
approach to any problem-solving — even more education 
for the state's youth. 

Virginia is also unique in its strong emphasis on 
the past. In a recent speech in historic Williamsburg, 
Governor Godwin vent far back in Virginia history to 
find a philosophical base for the community college 
system. He said that the present-day community colleges 
"are in accord with Jefferson's belief that freedom can- 
not survive in the midst of ignorance and that higher 
education, therefore, cannot only be for those who were 
born to it or who can afford it" (28n) . Godwin’s state- 
ment supports the thesis that Virginia has now reached 
the state in its development where education is no 
longer for those "who were born to it or who can afford 
it." Education in Virginia today is for the many be- 
cause, by 1966, the thinking of Virginians had evolved 
to where they recognized not only the need for a broader 
base of higher education, but also the means of achieving 
it. The means was a statewide system of state-supported 
comprehensive community colleges to democratize post-high 
school education for the citizens of the state of Virginia. 
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